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too commonly seem to suppose in our over-simplified descriptions. 

Behavior is an outcropping of metabolic processes that are very 

old indeed, and that have become organized in certain rather 
definite structures in each species of animal. These structures not 
only determine in large measure what changes in the world about the 
individual are to affect him, are to be responded to as stimuli, but 
they also fix for him, within certain general limits, the sort of response 
that hecan make. This might be illustrated on different animals, such 
as the duckling, the chick, the kitten, or the bee, but we shall leave 
the reader the thinking out of these details. The tabula rasa and the 
clay-in-the-potter’s-hands conceptions of earlier days gave too passive 
a view of the individual, and have undoubtedly been responsible for 
the extreme emphasis that has been placed on the immediate stimulus, 
as if the response is only to that stimulus and is practically determined 
by it. The neglect of the autonomic processes in our texts on general 
psychology and the emphasis placed on the senses and on the receptors 
and the reflex tracts of different levels, are natural consequences of 
this attitude from which psychology is now only beginning to free 
itself, important as the facts thus unduly emphasized may be. 

The imperfections of our knowledge of the autonomic nervous 
system, and of the various inner “drives” is a real obstacle to advance 
in a more fruitful direction. Meanwhile considerable progress has 
been made of late toward the measurement of certain individual 
differences, progress that has called attention strongly to the fact that 
the immediate stimuli are not relatively as potent in the shaping of the 
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individual’s career as was implied in the sensation psychology still 
fresh on our minds. Despite the recent progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a science of mental measurement, it must be confessed 
that many important dynamic qualities making for individual success 
in the world have not yet yielded to quantitative methods. More- 
over, when we take the next logical step after measurement — that 
of attempting to affect changes in the behavior mechanisms which we 
have thus evaluated, and of correcting modifications resulting from 
mal-adjustments to the social environment — we find much need of 
further scientific work. This is evinced in the multiplicity of theories 
regarding mental adjustment and, indeed, of mind itself, some of 
which have not even scientific approaches. 

Two points of importance may be indicated, with respect to 

which there is at present a rather large degree of agreement among 
scientific investigators of behavior. First, modifications in innate 
behavior mechanisms are forced by organic needs. In McDougall’s 
words, “Habits are formed only in the service of the instincts. 
The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all activities and supply 
the driving power by which all mental activities are sustained; and 
all the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed 
mind is but a means toward these ends, is but the instrument through 
which these impulses seek their satisfaction, . . .”* There are 
differences of opinion as to the nature of the “instinctive impulses” 
and as to the relation of consciousness to their various forms of expres- 
sion. Experimenters on animal behavior have been forced to study 
motivation to such behavior. Second, all such modifications as are 
effected in the infate mechanisms, are, in their primary aspects, 
brought about by the method which, after Lloyd Morgan, we call 
trial and error. 

The exact number, as well as the nature, of the primary impulsions 
to activity is in much dispute, and current conceptions are by no 
means free from implications of spontaneous “forces” in the popular 
sense of the term “force.” Indeed, high authorities propound dis- 
tinctly vitalistic views, averring that physical conceptions of causality 
are inadequate. The primary impulsions usually take the form of 
instincts (in some cases of “emotions”’), though the relations of instincts 
to the metabolic processes within the organism, as these are affected 
by the various stimulating conditions as well as by their own vital 
demands for continuity, are seldom made very clear. We hear much 


* McDougall, Wm., Social Psychology, 13th Ed., 1918, 44 and 45. 
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nowadays of “driving forces,” “social forces,” and of other such con- 
cepts. The older forces of the soul and of various faculties which 
finally yielded in scientific circles to associationism (the force of 
“ideas” and of stimuli and habits) are again appearing as “drives” 
in the instinctive life. Sometimes they seem almost to be spontaneous 
forces in the objectionable sense, but usually they are conceived as 
more scientifically justifiable impulsions based on the metabolic 
changes in the organism, which, of course, have constant points of 
contact with the environment. In other words, the passivity view 
of the associationists is yielding to more dynamic conceptions, even 
though some of the latter are not yet on a scientific basis. 
Experimental researches in learning, important among which are 
studies in animal learning, have given a large place in modern psy- 
chology to trial and error modifications of behavior. There are signs 
of revolt against the frequently expressed view, that in the learning 
of new acts the successes must at first come by chance, this term 
implying too strongly that the act bringing the success, or the needed 
adjustment, is not predictable or that it is not a natural outcome of 
the structure of the organism and its exciting circumstances. There 
are also differences of opinion as to the extent of trial and error learning 
and its relations to higher learning forms, on the one hand, and to the 
so-called tropisms on the other; and the question of how the successful 
acts become fixed and the unsuccessful ones become eliminated, is far 
from settled. Indeed, on this latter point we have a variety of views, 
ranging from those emphasizing consciousness, attention, and pleasure, 
as “stamping-in” agencies to mere repetition and recency as the fixing 
conditions, this latter being an obvious hold-over of associationism. 
But in spite of these differences as to details, differences often of 
great import, it is true, the general method of modification of innate 
dispositions and the conditions impelling such modifications are 
in the main agreed upon today by experimental investigators in the 
field of learning, and the current view — if we may so characterize 
the points of agreement — has already had far-reaching effects on 
psychology and education. We are finding that animals do not have 
the high degree of intelligence that older observers and students of 
nature supposed; that acts which are apparently intelligent really do 
not imply the foresight and the keen perception that formerly were 
ascribed to them. Moreover, and this is most important for socis| 
and abnormal psychology, it is becoming plain that the so-called 
intelligent acts by humans are likewise really results of trial and error 
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processes often quite devoid of much reflective reasoning. For 
example Hobbes’ and Rousseau’s views of the origin of social organiza- 
tion, the utilitarian and the “moral sense” views of industrial and 
moral relationships, the retributive doctrine of punishment and of 
social justice, and various other rationalistic views of human conduct, 
are no longer seriously entertained by psychologists. Indeed, even 
the views of local si;nature and general spatial orientation, more 
closely related to experimental data, are being modified by the trial 
and error conception of accommodation to environment. 

But the newer conceptions of the method of mental adjustment 
have not found their way to any important extent into social and 
abnormal psychology. In these fields theories and vague conceptions 
abound and are yet but little affected by experimental methods and 
exact descriptions. This is partly due, no doubt, to the fact that 
many workers in these fields are not psychologists; but it is also a 
natural consequence of the greater complexity of behavior and of the 
difficulty of bringing the situations involved under the more accurate 
control of experimental conditions. 

The conception of imitation as an important method of adjust- 
ment, though now, fortunately, omitted from important books on 
social psychology, is still in good standing with certain writers even 
of text books in this line of work; and it serves, no doubt, not only to 
retard progress by substitution of vague thinking for scientific analysis, 
but also to preserve the reflex idea of behavior to which we have 
already referred. If we are to make real progress in social psychology 
it is necessary to get rid of some of the terms that only give satisfac- 
tion to our ignorance and divert attention from the need of more 
scientific study. An important object of social psychology should be 
to give means of contro! of social processes and not merely ability 
to indicate and name uniformities in behavior. In abnormal psy- 
chology, where closer attention must be given to individual behavior 
in actual attempts to modify it, the imitation doctrine is obviously 
breaking down before a more dynamic view, although its counterpart, 
suggestion, still reigns supreme in certain quarters. 

A recent text book on social psychology says: “Mutual imitation 
is the great means in human groups of making acquired habits uni- 
form. The propagation of acquired uniformities from. one individual 
to another is, indeed, impossible without imitation in some form,” 
Three “very distinct kinds of psychic processes” are described as 

2 Ellwood, C. A., 4n Introduction to Social Psychology, 1917, p. 101. 
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different forms of imitation: (1) The social method of developing the 
instincts, “‘a more or less unconscious copying of instinctive actions 
of one animal by another, usually of the same species.” “In lower 
animal forms, instinctive reaction can be excited only through the 
appropriate stimuli in the environment; but in many of the higher 
animals, including man, the seeing of the activity going on in other 
individuals, usually of the same species, excites the impulse also. 
Thus among dogs, if two dogs are fighting, a third dog will usually 
join in also.” - (2) A “tendency to conform, or to be like one’s fellows. 
It is the passion to do as others do,” usually more highly conscious 
than the first type, but largely without consciousness of purpose. 
(3) Rational imitation, copying the action of another, not merely for 
the sake of social conformity, nor yet because it satisfies some primitive 
impulse, but because it is in accord with some rational purpose to do so. 
That it may “be rightly understood,” imitation is then discussed in 
relation to “suggestion” and “sympathy,” all of which together are 


called mental induction. There is no general instinct of imitation, 
the reader of this book is warned; imitation is a method of expressing 
many instincts, especially gregarious impulses.’ 

McDougall holds imitation to be “the prime condition of all 


collective mental life. I propose,” he continues, “to reserve for 
another volume the detailed study of the collective mental processes.’’ 
Yet when this volume appears, presumably The Group Mind (1920), 
he makes no use of the concept of imitation; indeed, his index neither 
gives the word nor makes mention of Tarde or J. M. Baldwin; who 
have been so largely responsible for the application of the imitation 
view to the social sciences. He has evidently decided in the 
meantime that imitation is, after all, not so important in collective 
mental life. His position on imitation in the widely used and influ- 
ential book, Social Psychology, is so well known that it need not be 
stated here. Imitation is defined and differentiated into five classes 
under the caption, “General Innate Tendencies.” Very little use of 
the conception is then made in subsequent chapters of the book, with 
the exception of one chapter in which it receives direct attention. 
Even the excellent chapter on “The Growth of Self-Consciousness and 
of the Self-Regarding Sentiment,” which certainly deals with socializing 
processes and factors makes very little use of imitation, despite the 
fact that the author is so obviously indebted to such writers as J. M. 





3 Ibid., pp. 224 to 229. 
4 McDougall, Social Psychology, 13th Ed., 1918, p. 333. 
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Baldwin. It is only at the end of the book, Chapter XV, “Imitation, 
Play, and Habit,” that any considerable use is made of imitation, and 
here the term is used in the wide sense, following Tarde, “‘to cover all 
three processes (imitation, suggestion, and sympathy, as the author 
has previously defined these terms) as viewed from the side of the 
patient.”s One feels that the chapter is distinctly inferior to earlier 
chapters in which the socializing process is considered, such, for 
example, as the one already cited; and that it offers no distinct con- 
tribution. It is probable that its omission would have offered no 
sense of incompleteness not now experienced in reading the book, 
except to a certain class of sociologists. Evidently McDougall’s 
own practice discounts the use of the concept of imitation as generally 
defined in writings on social psychology. 

A few illustrations of the use of imitation in abnormal psychology 
may be of interest. I quote from a writer of the New Nancy School. 
“A boy of twelve had from earliest childhood evinced a positive 
phobia of toads. Whenever he caught sight of one, his face grew 
pale, his back became arched, and he made convulsive movements 
with the forearms. This phobia had originated in imitation of his 
mother, who had similarly derived it imitatively from her mother. 
Ascending through the generations, the symptoms were more violent. 
The grandmother had a severe nervous paroxysm at the sight of a 
toad, falling convulsed to the ground. In her case, too, the trouble 
came by imitation. Her mother, in a deathbed delirium, witnessed 
by the daughter, had been affected with the hallucination that toads 
were crawling all over her body.”* Here is a case in violent disregard 
of facts, explained on the basis of suggestion: “It has frequently been 
pointed out that bad habits are much more easily contracted than 
good ones. This should suffice, I think, to prove that in the former 
case suggestion is at work. For the difference is that in the case of 
the bad habits we usually wish to strive against them, and this, as 
always happens with suggestion, is an infallible method for engulfing 
us more hopelessly in the quicksand.” ‘‘More or less unconscious 
actions, due to involuntary imitation, are of frequent occurrence.” 
Heroic charges in the battlefield are cited in illustration. “In so far 
as imitation is not fully conscious and deliberate, it is invariably a 
manifestation of suggestion. The child, in most cases, has no idea 





5 Ibid., p. 332. 
¢ Baudonin, Charles, Suggestion and Autosuggestion, (Tr. 7, Eden and Cedar Paul), 


1921. Quotations are from pages 72, 93, and 97, respectively. 
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why he chooses to play one game or another, but the idea is implanted 
in his mind by imitation. He does what he has seen others do, though 
he has sometimes forgotten having seen them.” ‘These statements 
are by a follower of Emile Coué, who has introduced a more dynamic 
view into the doctrine of suggestion, defining suggestion as the uncon- 
scious realization of an idea, yet we see how words are made to sub- 
stitute for analyses and the careful ascertainment of facts. 

To the psychologist who comes into close relations with the indi- 
vidual from all standpoints and attempts to render an accurate account 
of his behavior whether in terms of stimulus-response relations or in 
terms of mental processes as introspectively obtained, the imitation 
doctrine does not seem adequate. To him it seems to be a far-fetched 
and wholesale generalization that has little relation to facts. If he 
attempts to modify the behavior of any individual on the principles of 
this doctrine he wonders how any one could take it seriously except 
in a general sense. There are many circumstances that would bring 
about similar actions ef two or more individuals, uniformity of action. 
The uniformity of action among individuals may be due to any one,) 
or to combinations, of the following conditions: (1) The individuals 
may have practically identical innate structures and may be stimu- 
lated by common stimuli. (2) They may find uniformity to some 
degree the most economical and time saving. (3) If oue individual 
acts very differently from his fellows he may attract the attention of 
others and become embarrassed, self-conscious, or may receive dis- 
approval and suffer disadvantages therefrom. (4) There may be 
obvious approval or friendship shown by others as a reward of copying 
their behavior, thus arousing one’s instincts of comradeship so char- 
acteristic of small groups. (5) Different individuals may have suc- 
cessively come into, or been born into, the same social environment 
and each has taken on the mores and habits of the social group by a 
trial and error process and by actual instruction. (6) Social life 
requires common language and other symbols of thought and action, 
and any person of a group can get self-expression and self-assertion to 
any considerable degree only by the use of such understood language 
and symbols, however inadequate they may seem to him to be. The 
early stages of the acquirement of one’s native language (spoken) are 
certainly characterized by trial and error learning, despite loose state- 
ments by theorists to the effect that language is acquired by imitation. 
This has been shown by a number of careful studies of infants. 
(7) The actions of others may call an individual’s attention to certain 
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things and conditions, stimulating and important to him, which he 
needs or is organically prepared to use but did not know were available, 
such as, the presence of food, of some toy, or of certain physical or 
moral dangers. The stimulus value of these things is increased by 
the actions of other members of the group. (8) The enthusiasm of 
individuals for certain kinds of behavior or specific kinds of activity is 
not great when they are alone or in very small groups, but may be 
greatly increased by the stimulation of enthusiasts or of specialists 
in certain lines when present. (9) Each individual may have for 
certain acts— such as yawning, smiling, giving vent to general 
activity of certain emotional kinds — an inherited special mechanism 
of such a nature that when one individual of a group performs certain 
acts, for whatever cause, these mechanisms are automatically stimu- 
lated in other individuals. (10) Different individuals may have 
acquired, by trial and error learning, mechanisms that work as do 
those for yawning, etc., which have been inherited. Finally, (11) 
Through the work of important and recognized individuals, certain 
kinds of work and recreation, certain manners and special activities 
may have acquired recognition and approval to the extent that a 
person finds it possible to elevate himself by doing these things, if he 
has the ability to do so. 

There may be yet other conditions making for uniformity of 
behavior in social groups, but this list is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. It is evident that to call all the uniformities due to the eleven 
circumstances here enumerated, imitation, indiscriminately, is to be 
satisfied with a lack of analysis that can do nothing but impede psy- 
chological progress. An examination of these eleven conditions 
making for uniformity in behavior, will make it clear that the responses 
in most cases are not copying responses, or imitation, at all, unless 
everything we do is imitation. Often too, a person looking for uni- 
formity in behavior finds it among all the heterogeneity of action in 
the social world. He finds it by selected cases due to chance occur- 
rence, due to the limitation of his attention to certain kinds of behavior 
for which he is especially looking and consequent exaggeration of 
what is really not very common. Ruckmick’ has shown that lights 
flashing in a non-synchronous order to simulate the flashes of fireflies 
may be unwittingly interpreted or “perceived” as rhythmically 
synchronous, by observers in the laboratory. 





*Ruckmick, C. A., A Possible Interpretation of Synchronous Flashing of Fireflies, 
Ill. Acad. Sc., 1920, 13, 109-122. 
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Uniformity in dress, for example, may be accounted for by (2), 
(3), and (11), of the conditions enumerated above; in manners, by 
(3), (4), (5), (6), and (11); in language, by (5) and (6), and in some 
respects by (11); in ceremonies and much of general religious behavior, 
by (3), (4), (5), (6), (8), and (11); uniformity in mob action and in 
other “social currents” (Ross), together with the rapid spread of 
excitement, by (7) and (8); in fashions (other than in dress), fads, new 
cults, etc., by (3), (4), (8), and (11); in the use of improved apparatus, 
implements and machines, methods of lighting, heating, transporta- 
tion, etc., by (2), (7), and (11) chiefly, but also in part by (3) and (4). 
These uniformities are mainly the stock in trade of the imitation 
sociologists who see things in the large and from a distance. Only 
responses to condition (11) could with propriety be called imitative. 
responses. 

There remain, aside from special cases soon to be considered, the 
spread of certain functional diseases dealt with more particularly by 
physicians and alienists. These are often accounted for by (1), (2) 
in some respects, (7) and (1) combined, regarding certain supposed 
dangers as apprehended by those with neurotic constitutions, and 
(10); but usually, as in the case of hypnotic phenomena and certain 
other cases of suggestion, they need also, and often receive, special 
analysis. On hypnosis and suggestion in the narrow and more tech- 
nical sense of the term, there are, of course, various views, which we 
cannot here attempt to evaluate. The position of the New Nancy 
School, represented by Emile Coué and his followers, which regards 
suggestion as the same as auto-suggestion, the subconscious realiza- 
tion of an ideal (1. ¢., a form of self-expression, I take it), as well as the 
emphasis put by the Freudians on instinctive drives, are important 
instances of movements that tend to put away the older passive- 
reflex views favoring the wholesale application of the concept of imita- 
tion. Obviously much more research is desirable in these lines, as the 
methods thus far used in connection with these newer movements do 
not in certain respects merit the designation scientific, and therefore 
the results obtained toward the establishment of the interpretations 
are not convincing to those who do not already believe. That this 
statement is probably not unfair to these schools can be shown from 
the fact that the large body of psychologists using scientific methods 
common to the various sciences do not accept their methods and 
results today. The uncritical attitude of many of the Freudians, for 
instance, of accepting indiscriminately any result obtained by a 
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member of the school and of defending it as a personal matter, makes 
it seem to the unbiased, or let us say disinterested, scientific mind more 
like a religious creed than a body of scientific facts. Nevertheless, 
it must be confessed that the Freudian movement has done much to 
displace the passive suggestion-psychology in the field of the abnormal. 

If now we seek to define imitation more specifically and to deter- 
mine its limits, we shall have to confine our attention chiefly to acts 
coming under the conditions of stimulation (9), (10), and (11), as 
stated in a foregoing paragraph. € By imitation we shall mean the 
direct arousal of definite acts in one individual by their performance 
by another individual, usually, but not necessarily, of the same species. 
The important thing to stress in the definition is that the specific act 
by the one individual is the stimulus for the imitating act which 
closely copies it, for we wish to exclude the many gregarious acts 
which are clearly not imitative in the technical sense of the term, and 
would come under our cases (1), (3), (4), (6), (7), and (8). Since 
the behavior of one individual often has important biological signifi- 
cance for others, it is obvious that in phylogenetic history instinctive 
interest in fellows would have survival value as an original trait. 
Such interest is, however, not usually of the sort that centers atten- 
tion on the specific acts performed. One animal, for example, by 
picking up food, or by attempting to get food, either by pecking or 
by scratching more or less at random, or by running about in play, is 
likely to arouse a fellow, not to duplicate these acts specifically, but 
to behavior resembling that of the stimulating animal in a general 
way; it may, indeed arouse it to general food-hunting or play activity, 
and since the structures of the two animals are alike the acts are apt 
to take on the form of imitation very closely. Yet this is hardly a 
case of imitation. The one animal has only increased the excitability 
of the other (lowered its stimulus threshold) to certain classes of 
stimuli; but its specific acts, as experiments show, are usually not 
copied. Thus if two animals are separated from their fellows the one 
may be aroused to greater uneasiness and make ceaseless efforts to 
return if its mate in confinement escapes and leaves it alone, though 
it may not duplicate the specific acts of the other which enabled it to 
escape, such as turning a button, pushing a bar, or walking up an 
inclined plane. This is clearly, then, only a case of the manifestation 
of gregariousness, even though the increased activity of the remaining 
animal leads by trial and errcr to immediate escape. Indeed, it has 
been shown in carefully controlled experiments on various types of 
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animals that more specific duplication than this of an act of one 
(trained) animal by another is a very rare occurrence, even though the 
trained animal repeats the performance before the untrained one; 
and the few instances of exact copying that have been obtained are 
accounted for by most investigators either by accidental success of 
random acts somewhat limited in their field of exploration by the 
escape of the trained animal, or by the heightened receptivity to 
certain stimuli (direction of attention) that has been effected in the 
untrained animal. Similar results are to be expected from experi- 
ments on children as less carefully controlled observation indicates, 
though in the case of humans we need more investigation. That 
some acts are rather directly copied, however, cannot be denied, and 
in these few cases specific innate mechanisms seem to be provided 
by which the occurrence of the act in one individual tends directly to 
set the act off in another (our case 9). Yawning (man and some 
animals), smiling, screaming, and laughing in the case of man, and 
looking curiously at and examining certain objects, running in certain 
directions, flying when other members of the flock fly, and a few other 
such acts of a specific sort may thus be reproduced without training; 
but even in these cases, which are of little importance both in human 
and in animal behavior, the tendency is not so strong, nor are the 
acts so invariable, as some writers have assumed of imitative acts. 
In general, only those acts for which there is an adequate neural 
mechanism between stimulated organ and responding organ that can 
be set off by the specific act to be copied, can thus be copied imita- 
tively; and certainly such special mechanisms are not numerous even 
inman. The uncritical person who uses imitation so freely to explain| 
social behavior, or the transmission of certain functional diseases, 
does not stop to consider the sort of mechanism that would be neces- 
sary for such imitation. The case quoted from Baudouin on the 
copying of responses of fear of a toad are certainly the results of some 
training and are brought out in neuropathic constitutions. Inquiry 
into the reason of decreasing intensity with successive generations, 
the reverse of what would be expected in purely imitative acts, is 
not made. 

It is true that learned acts, or acquired co-ordinations, may often 
be seen to copy somewhat closely the same acts in other persons. 
We have already given various conditions leading: to their arousal. 
It is desirable to examine the stimulating conditions carefully in all 
cases of this kind, the name by which we designate the acts being of. 
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much less importance than is such an analysis. Thorndike,* Wood- 
worth,* Watson,'* and E. M. Smith" have so thoroughly criticized 
the imitation doctrine in the light of recent experiments that there is 
no call for further criticism here. The effects of these criticisms are 
already noticeable in the literature of social behavior. In general, 
we may say that one individual is apt to reproduce the act of another 
only when (1) the act has special importance to the individual, such 
as calling attention to needs, dangers, lines of social approval, etc., 
and (2) when the neural pathways involved in the performance of the 
act are complete and in readiness to carry the impulse from the recep- 
tors excited to the effectors brought into play, the readiness being 
due either to inherited structures or to appropriate modification of 
inherited mechanisms by the trial and error process of adjustment. 
The greatest error of the imitation school, so far as general point 
of view is concerned, is that of regarding the individual as passive and 
undiscriminative to an unreal extent, and therefore directed in group 
or social activities largely by the actions momentarily perceived in 
others. Contrary to this view, the individual is essentially an organi- 
zation of biological processes, the different functional divisions of 
which are perpetually interacting upon and mutually stimulating 
one another, as well as receiving stimuli from the environment. This 
has naturally not been wholly overlooked by the imitation school, 
but they have usually neglected the importance of this urge from 
within the individual, these larger determining tendencies acquired 
both through heredity and by the general consistency of the environ- 
ment in the ontogenetic history. Self-assertion is probably not a 
specific instinct as McDougall, for instance, has assumed, but is a 
general characteristic of the impulsions of the life processes, which are 
maintained only by keeping up constant relations with the external 
world. All of the various situations that confront one serve in a way 
to modify these processes, to direct them, but the individual is not so 
reflexly susceptible to modification by them as has been assumed. 
They may check activity at one point and facilitate it at another; 
but impediments and blocks to activity, whether by other organisms 
or by inorganic conditions, if they do not actually annihilate the 
organism, often tend only to increase the urge from within it, to 
enhance the relative importance of the environment of the distant 





* Thorndike, E. L., Original Nature of Man, 1913, ch. 8. 

* Woodworth, R. S., Dynamic Psychology, 1918, ch. 8. 

1% Watson, J. B., Behavior, An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, 1914, ch. 8. 
™ Smith, E. M., Mind in Animals, 1915, ch. 6. 
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past which has, somehow in the phylogenetic history, determined the 
hereditary structure and the general character of the organism. 

: It-is an error to suppose that these adjustment processes in the 
organism are primarily conscious and purposive. Experiments have 
shown that even in higher forms of learning, many significant and 
determining circumstances are frequently overlooked by the individual, 
even though they influence the learning in the manner that they would 
if the principles involving their use were explicitly conscious.” 
Such unconscious and semi-conscious adjustments, by which each 
individual becomes more or less satisfactorily accommodated to his 
environment, is certainly frequent in our unreflective behavior, such 
as, favoring and accepting the views and prejudices of those persons 
who treat us kindly and from whom we derive certain benefits and aids. 

In the processes of social adjustment stresses and anxieties arise, 
due to the fact that the individual is not passive and wholly amenable 
to the influence of immediate stimuli, just as one may get “turned 
round” in a new place or city and may struggle to get back to one’s 
normal ego-centric orientation. Ambitions and self-projections, or 
the more permanent and pronounced tendencies in one’s development, 
arise out of the give-and-take of social life; and the failure of these 
ambitions is sometimes almost actual self-destruction, depending on the 
extent to which the ideals have been seriously entertained. As life 
gets to higher levels the satisfaction of mere hunger and of the primal 
biological impulses becomes of secondary importance to the freedom 
with which one can work out and realize the more far-reaching im- 
pulses to social expression, and minor conflicts become more prolonged 
and therefore more nerve-racking. The direction of development is 
more completely determined from within by inheritance and by the 
larger and more general consistency of the environment, and there is 
less tendency to yield to temporary pressure. Responses become 
more and more delayed and the effects of the several successive 
stimuli are prolonged so that all may work together simultaneously 
toward behavior that is more and more long-ranged and consistent 
with the larger circumstances. Various weaknesses thus show them- 
selves more consistently in the self-conscious processes and become 
compensated for by appropriate adjustments and attitudes; and if 
contact with the social environment is not constant and natural, 





“ Peterson, Jos., Experiments in Rational Learning, Psychol. Reo., 1918, 25, 443-467; 
one — Elimination of Errors in Mental Maze Learning, J. Exper. Psychol., 1920, 3, 
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and competition is not within the easy range of one’s powers, abnormal 
behavior arises because of failure to try out at every step one’s pro- 
jecting and determining impulses and ideas. Fears and anxieties 
result and further impede normal behavior, and complications increase. 

It is obvious that this is a dynamic process of carefully, though 
not necessarily consciously, balancing and evaluating opposing im- 
pulses and inducements, one that cannot be understood or described 
in terms of any general formula that either the imitation or the asso- 
ciation doctrine supplies. The overlapping of successive stimulus- 
effects is of great importance, and it is generally overlooked by the 
advocates of these passive conceptions which make behavior too much 
dependent upon the contingencies of immediate circumstances. It is 
well to avoid assumptions of spontaneity which frequently go with 
such terms as attention, will, purpose, perception of meaning or of 
ends. It is true that in the higher ranges of this adjustment process 
these mental states are important; but we have no convincing evi- 
dence that the conscious aspects of them are forces in the popular 
sense of that term, that they contribute anything unique to the process 
by virtue of their being conscious. Not that they are epi-phenomena 
apart from the biological process; they are probably but aspects of 
it at high tension. Mind is cansequently not to be regarded as a 
directing factor in behavior in the sense of something spontaneous, 
sometimes assumed, but rather as an evolving mechanism whereby 
past experience can play its part with present conditions in the direc- 
tion of the detached and locomotive organism. As one biologist has 
put it: “Just as the various steps in the metabolic process are dependent 
on those which preceded them, so when an organism becomes differ- 
entiated into parts, when the main process becomes subdivided into 
subsidiary ones, these react on each other. What is internal to the 
whole becomes external to the part. An external stimulus may set 
up an internal metabolic change, giving rise to a response whose 
extent and nature depend on the structure of the mechanism and its 
state when stimulated, that is to say, on the effect of previous responses. 
Such a response may act as an internal stimulus giving rise to further 
response, which may modify the first, and soon. Parts thus become 
marvelously fitted to set going, inhibit, or regulate each other’s actions; 
and thus arises that power of individual adaptation, or self-regulation, 
so characteristic of living organisms.” 

Thus interacting parts in the higher conscious processes come to 


% Goodrich, Edwin S., Science, N. S., 1921, liv, 532. 
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have the force or feeling of spontaneous characters, because they 
may so inhibit tendencies induced by present environment. Parts of 
the general process may become detached, as in the case of automatic 
writing, for instance, that the subject refers to them as controlling 
agencies outside of himself. “They make me” do this and that, we 
are told. Why these part processes are conscious as we find them, 
or self-conscious normally when all are taken together, and just what 
this implies as to the ultimate nature of reality, no one knows. 

It is in the interactions of these part processes, as stimulated and 
nourished by present environment, that each impulse is checked, 
modified, or workec over into what may be called the completest or 
the most consistent response, from the present standpoint of the 
individual.** To each individual the identical social and physical 
environment, objectively speaking, confronted at any point by all is 
peculiar; in one person it stimulates a response vastly different from 
that aroused in another, because to each with a different heredity 
and a different past it represents different possibilities and dangers. 
Though a considerable body of facts about the nervous system is now 
available, we know very little yet of the nervous mechanisms and their 
mode of operation by which the effects of the various stimuli are’thus 
held over for a time — as we know introspectively they are, as well as 


by objective experiment — and reorganized into unitary responses 
toward greater self-expression. This is an attractive field for future 
conquests, when We get over being satisfied with terms and concep- 
tions that imply either too much passive receptivity to present stimuli 
and too much indeterminateness in the individual, on the one hand, 
or too great detachment from the world of causal relations on the 
other. 





“4 Cf. Peterson, Jos., Completeness of Response as an Explanation Principle in Learn- 
ing, Psychol. Reo., 1916, 23, 153-162. 
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| CASE I : 
: 4 YOUNG woman of good heredity developed during her f 
if childhood a severe phobia of running water. She was unable f 
to give any explanation of her disorder, which persisted with- 8 


out noticeable improvement from approximately her seventh 
to her twentieth year. The general nature of the disturbance is 
readily shown. 

Her fear reaction to splashing sounds was especially intense. d 
For instance, it was necessary for her to be in a distant part of the 
house when the bathtub was being filled for her bath and, during the 
early years, it often required three members of the family to give the 
bath. She always struggled violently and screamed. During one ' 
school session a drinking fountain stood in the hall outside of her ‘ 


classroom. Ifthe sound of children drinking was audible, she became 7" 
very frightened, actually fainting on one occasion. When she rode 
on railroad trains, it was necessary to keep the window curtain down i 
so that the streams over which the train passed might not be seen. 
During her twentieth year an aunt, Mrs. G., came to visit at her ks 
home. This lady had not seen her niece in thirteen years. She was 
met at the station by the mother of the girl, who told her of the ™ 
daughter’s condition. On arrival at the house, she met the girl and p 
her first words were “I have never told.” This served to provoke a 
recall of the following episode. . 
The mother, the aunt, and the little girl — she was then seven = 
years old — had gone on a picnic. Late in the afternoon the mother - 
decided to return home but the child insisted that she be permitted aia 
to stay longer with her aunt. The mother agreed to this on the : 
child’s promise to be obedient to the aunt. The two then went into 
the woods for a walk and the girl, disobeying her aunt’s instructions, 
ran off alone. The aunt followed, and after a search, found the child In 
lying wedged among the rocks of a small stream with a water-fall the 
pouring down over her head. She was screaming with terror. They sar 
proceeded to a farm house where the wet clothes were dried. The 
child expressed great fear that her mother would learn of her dis-§ ya; 


obedience, but the aunt reassured her with the promise, “I will never 
16 
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tell.” They returned home and the aunt left the house next morning 
without seeing her niece. The child was thus left with no one in 
whom she could confide and had a period of anxiousness. The phobia 
developed shortly after this. 

After recalling this experience of her childhood, the young woman 
found it possible to approach running water without discomfort. 
And gradually the special adjustments, which her phobia had neces- 
sitated, disappeared. 


CASE II 


A man suffered from a phobia of being grasped from behind, the 
disturbance appearing early in childhood and persisting to his fifty-fifth 
year. When walking on the street he was under a compulsion to 
look back over his shoulder at intervals to see if he was closely fol- 
lowed. In social gatherings he arranged to have his chair against 
the wall. It was impossible for him to enter crowded places or to 
attend the theater. 

In his fifty-fifth year he returned to the town in which he had 
spent his childhood. After inspecting his old home, he went to the 
corner grocery and found that his old boyhood friend was still behind 
the counter. He introduced himself and they began to reminisce. 
Finally the grocerman said this, “I want to tell you something that 
occurred when you were a boy. You used to go by this store on 
errands, and when you passed you often took a handful of peanuts 
from the stand in front. One day I saw you coming and hid behind 
a barrel. Just as you put your hand in the pile of peanuts, I jumped 
out and grabbed you from behind. You screamed and fell fainting 
on the sidewalk.” 

The episode was remembered and the phobia, after a period of 
readjustment, disappeared. 


* *+ * & * 


The following features common to the two cases seem significant. 
In fact, the claustrophobia described by Rivers in his “Instinct and 
the Unconscious” and Prince’s “Bell-tower Case” are capable of the 
same analysis. 

1. The disturbance dates from a traumatic episode to which the 
patient reacted with intense fear. 

2. The episode involves some forbidden action on the part of 
the patient which prevents discussion of the experience with parents 
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or others who might give reassurance. This element of guilt and the 
unpleasant character of the experience presumably cause “protective 
forgetting,” or repression. 


3. The symptoms disappear when recall is effected. No sub- 
limation, transference, or treatment by suggestion was required. 
However, in the “Bell-tower Case” it was necessary to convince the 
patient that she was not morally responsible for her mother’s death. 


* *+ * & *& 


Freud has formulated an explanation of phobias. His view is 
set forth in “A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis.” He finds 
that phobias arise in individuals who have permitted their libido, 
or sex-energy, to find outlet in some forbidden practice. With the 
suppression of this practice through social influence, the sex-energy 
is transformed into free-floating fear. Later this fear becomes attached 
to certain features of the environment. It is suggested that the 
stimulus to which the phobia attaches may be subtly related to the 
original sex-interest of the individual. Thus perhaps, a fear of 
running-water represents an underlying urinary eroticism. 

It seems clear that Freud’s view is not required for explanation 
or treatment of the two cases presented. Neither seems to involve 
sex factors. However, it is easy to see how a sex act would, in many 
cases, supply the element of guilt which is found in the traumatic 


episode. 











AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SEX, RELATIONSHIP, MAR- 
RIAGE, DELINQUENCY AND TRUANCY OF CHILDREN 
ASSIGNED TO SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES 


BY J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, PH. D. 


DIRECTOR BUREAU OF SPECIAL EDUCATION (SsUBNORMAL AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN), 
ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF THE OHIO LEGISLATURE UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, MIAMI UNIVERSITY. (FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF 
ST. LOUIS PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS.) 


(EXCERPT FROM THE WRITER’S FINAL REPORT TO THE 
BOARD, FILED IN JUNE, 1921.) 


in September, 1914, there were no records kept in any central 

Office of the number of pupils who were assigned to, and who 

actually entered, the “Special Schools for Individual Instruction” 
which were established in January, 1908, for “mentally defective” 
children. In an effort to secure a complete census of the pupils who 
had been enrolled in these schools, and certain facts of social signifi- 
cance regarding them, a questionnaire was sent to the teachers in the 
schools in December, 1920, asking for the following information: 

1. Names of all boys and girls enrolled in the special schools 
from the date of organization to June, 1920, inclusive. 

2. Date of withdrawal. 

3. Subsequent history (employment, delinquency, etc.) 

4. Names of brothers and sisters attending the special schools. 

5. Number of other children in the family. 

6. Names of children who, in your judgment, should have been, 
or who should be committed to an institution: (a) because too intel- 
lectually defective to make a living; (b) because of both lack of ability 
to make a living and lack of adequate home support; (c) because of 
anti-social tendencies and lack of ability to make a living; (d) because 
of anti-social tendencies, although possessing enough ability to make a 
living; and (e) because of other considerations. 

Except in the case of two schools one or more of the teachers had 
served continuously in the same school from the time it was estab- 
lished. Thus at least one teacher knew intimately every child who 
had been in attendance for any length of time in these schools, while 
the large majority of the teachers knew almost all of the pupils who 
had been enrolled in their schools. The teachers who were in the two 
schools referred to during the first six years were no longer connected 
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with those schools. All the registers were available for reference 
except for two schools, which were discontinued in 1914 and 1917. 
The teachers and attendants formerly connected with these two schools 
reconstructed the attendance rolls as accurately as they were able to 
do from memory. It is evident that some of the data called for in 
the questionnaire could not be supplied with absolute accuracy and 
completeness under the methods employed in the investigation. An 
absolutely accurate history of the after-careers of the children would 
have required a prolonged investigation by competent field investi- 
gators. The clinic did not have available the services of such investi- 
gators. No phase of the study of pupils assigned to special schools is 
more important than the thorough investigation of their after-histories. 
Public school clinics should be provided with visiting teachers or social 
workers who should assist the pupils discharged from special classes 
to obtain positions adapted to their limitations, who should aid parents 
in properly placing, protecting and controlling their unfortunate 
children, and who should compile accurate after-career records. In 
comparing the returns which were received from the different schools 
it was evident that many teachers had carefully followed the careers 
of their former pupils, while others had done little follow-up work. 


TOTAL REGISTRATION AND PROPORTION OF SEXES 


The total number of different pupils reported as having been 
enrolled in all the special schools up to June, 1920, was 1969, of whom 
205 were colored (136 boys and 69 girls). The true number is slightly 
larger, for, since the data were compiled, we have discovered 12 addi- 
tional names, 8 boys and 4 girls, in one of the abandoned schools 
in which the registration book had not been preserved. However, 
of the 1969, 1350, or 68.5 per cent were boys, and 619 girls. Since 
the clinic was established in September, 1914, the percentages of boys 
enrolled in the special schools have been as follows for each successive 
year: 71, 70, 70, 68, 68, 67 and 64. There has been a slight decrease 
in the proportion of boys during the four years in which the clinic has 
selected, without prejudice, the vast majority of the cases for examina- 
tion on the basis of the child’s mental and educational deficiencies as 
reported on a prepared form (13-H) by the school staff on the basis 
of explicit instructions. A very slight decrease in the proportion of 





. beg F arww is described in The Problems Confronting a Psycho-Educational Clinic in 
a Large Municipality, Mental Hygiene, 1920, pp. 103-136, and, in greater detail, in the 
report of the psycho-educational clinic in the Report of the rd of Education of the City 
of St. Louis for 1917-18, p. 75f. 
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boys examined in the clinic is also apparent during the last four years, 
the percentages being as follows for each school year since 1914-15: 
74.4, 69.2, 71.1, 70.4, 70.2, 69.9 and 64. In the school year 1915- 
1916 we made a special examination of the pupils who were rated as 
the most retarded in a census embracing all pupils in the elementary 
schools who were two or more years backward pedagogically. Of 
the pupils thus examined 70 per cent were boys. Last spring (1920) 
we made a purely objective selection for individual examinations of 
pupils in 13 schools who made the lowest scores in a group test of 
intelligence. Sixty-seven per cent of the pupils thus selected proved 
to be boys. Thus every method so far used in the St. Louis schools 
has given a distinctly larger percentage of subnormals and mental 
defectives among the boys. Studies in other school systems have 
almost always given similar results, while the registers in state insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded have until recently contained more males 
than females. In the latest published enumeration, January 1, 1920, 
of the inmates in the institutions of the country for mental defectives, 
the relation has been reversed, the number of males being 20,123 as 
compared with 20,396 females.» That the number of females sent 
to institutions has been increasing for several years is due primarily, 


we believe, to the vigorous and persistent demands that preference be 
given in commitments to mentally defective women of child-bearing 
age. The past seven years of examining, however, justify the predic- 
tion that the St. Louis schools will have to continue to make provision 
in the future for more mentally defective boys than mentally defective 
girls. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


There had been 157 siblings in the special schools up to June, 
1920, which is 7.9 per cent of the entire enrollment. These siblings 
came from 73 families, an average of 2.14 children per family. Sixty- 
four families furnished two siblings each (two brothers each from 23 
families, a brother and sister each from 33 families, and two sisters 
each from eight families), 7 families furnished 3 siblings each (3 broth- 
ers from one family, 2 brothers and one sister each from 2 families, and 
1 brother and 2 sisters each from 4 families), while 2 families furnished 





*A Comparison of Three Methods for Making the Initial Selection of Presumptive 
Mental Defectives, School and Society, 1921, 31f. 

3 Pollock, Horatio M., and Furbush, Edith M., Patients with Mental Disease, Mental 
Defect, Epilepsy, Alcoholism and Drug Addiction in Institutions in the United States, 
January 1, 1920. Mental Hygiene, 1921, 1394. ; 
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4 siblings each (3 brothers and a sister from one family, and 4 brothers 
from another family). The questionnaire asked for the number of 
other children in the family. The teachers interpreted this to refer 
only to the families sending two or more pupils to the special schools, 
and were able to give information regarding 62 of these families. 
Nineteen did not have any other children, 6 families had one other 
child, 7 had two others, 15 three others, 6 four others, 6 five others, 
and one each 6,9 and 10others. The average number of other children | 
in these families was 2.32. 

We had no means of ascertaining how many siblings or relatives 
of the 1969 special school children had been, or were, or should have 
been in ungraded classes because of backwardness, or how many 
mentally defective siblings were not placed in the special schools. 
Nevertheless it is surprising, to say the least, that only about 8 per 
cent of the children in the St. Louis special schools during a period of 
over 12 years were siblings, in view of the belief that feeble-mindedness 
“runs in families’”’ and the belief that the vast majority of the feeble- 
minded are produced by a cacogenic heredity (85 per cent according 
to Tredgold, about 65 per cent according to Goddard), and in view of | 
the fact that only about 1160 mental defectives have been sent from 
all parts of the state to the state colony for the feeble-minded since it 
was opened in 1901, while only an insignificant number of the children 
who have been in the special schools during all these years have been 
placed in custody. 

In other words, it is found that, with the feeble-minded at large 
in the community without any legal restraint of any kind,‘ only a 
small percentage of the special school children have been brothers and 
sisters, while only an insignificant number of the parents who have 
brought children to the psycho-educational clinic during the past 
seven years have been feeble-minded, as we have previously pointed 
out.’ Fernald has concluded that “The average family chart of 
the patients admitted to the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
minded is not a ‘black’ chart. . . . The average defective coming 
to the institution is not the child of a feeble-minded parent or parents.” 
The same conclusion seems to be justified regarding the children sent 
to the special schools in St. Louis and regarding their parents. I have 
been unable from the facts obtained to establish a definite neuropathic 





‘A law to prevent the marriage of the feeble-minded, epileptic and insane drawn by 
the writer was enacted by the Missouri legislature this year. 
$ Mental Hygiene, 1920, p. 103f 
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heredity in the majority of the cases examined. Nor has it been pos- 
sible in the vast majority of the cases to ascribe the mental deficiency 
to physical defects. The influence of physical defects in the causation 
of mental subnormality, and the influence of the correction of physical 
defects upon the mitigation or cure of mental subnormality, has been 
greatly overrated. This conclusion is based on the results of the 
physical findings on thousands of cases, and on extensive follow-up 
work on many hundreds of treated cases which have not been restored 
to mental normality by the physical treatment or even improved 
appreciably in mental level by such treatment. L. Pierce Clark‘ 
evidently has reached the same conclusion: 

‘“‘While there are still chances for a wider and more exact extension 
of endocrinology in mental defects, as yet it has not materially altered 
the general statement made that once definite feeble-mindedness is 
diagnosed in a child, the condition which remains is hopeless as far 
as recovery or cure is concerned. Many of us, still optimistic, have 
searched for that slightest grade, or borderline of mental retardation 
which by intensive and careful training (treatment) plus specific 
medical therapy may be overcome. The type of mental retardation 
which most nearly comes within this optimistic viewpoint is that now 
known as the normal dull person. But probably our old therapeutic 
hope to cure or remove even this slight defect will meet with as great 
a disappointment as in the treatment of the pronouncedly feeble- 
minded. For even in the normal dull person, the successful outcome 
in handling such mental defect is by the old, well proven procedure of 
education and better adaptation of the individual to his life purposes 
at the level of his innate capacity.” ‘The feeble-minded and the near- 
feeble-minded suffer from a lack of development of the brain or a 
defective organization of the cerebral neurones which cannot be over- 
come by physical treatment, but which can be mitigated, sometimes 
considerably, by educational treatment. The fundamental treatment 
of the feeble-minded remains, as always, educational. The only 
conclusion I have felt warranted in drawing after reviewing for over a 
decade the case data on many thousands of exceptional children is 
that the etiology of mental deficiency is very complex, instead of 
being simple, and that many cases occur which, appear to be pure ac- 
cidents or “sports” of nature or the results of the biological tendency 
toward variation, but which may be the result of toxic substances 





nt Study of Some Mental Defects in the Normal Dull Adolescent, Ungraded, 1921, 
p- ° ‘ 
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acting upon the parental germ plasm, or upon the embryo, or upon 
the brain of the infant or young child.’ 

If the results obtained at Waverly and St. Louis are correct the 
theories of the causation of feeble-mindedness may have to be revised, 
while the faith, held almost universally, in the efficacy of sterilization 
and colonization as measures for the eradication of feeble-mindedness 
will be shaken. In spite of the fact that there have never been any 
provisions for colonizing but an insignificant number of the feeble- 
minded who have lived in St. Louis, we have not found that more than 
about one-half per cent of the elementary children in the St. Louis 
public schools could with certainty be diagnosed as feeble-minded in 
the legal connotation of the term. Some school systems claim they 
have a much larger ratio of feeble-minded children (e. g., 2 per cent or 
3 per cent or even 4 per cent), although located in states which have 
colonized many times as many mental defectives as Missouri in propor- 
tion to population. 

Data on the marriage of children who have been in the special 
schools are also apropos in this connection. Fifty-two of the children 
who have left the special schools have been married of whom 40 were 
girls. The teachers had no information regarding the progeny of 
these marriages except in the case of 11 children from 8 matings. 
Two of these were judged to possess high mentality, 7 to have normal 
mentality, and 2 to be dull. These judgments were based merely on 
the impressions which the children made when spoken to and observed 
by the teachers. The youth of some of the children made it difficult to 
form any judgment regarding their intelligence. But, so far as judged 
by the teachers, not over two of these children were subnormal. 

It should not be inferred from the above discussion that we do 
not regard it as important to investigate children from every point of 
view before a diagnosis of mental deficiency is reached. If the phy- 
sical examination yields data of minor value from the standpoint of 
the mental diagnosis, it frequently yields significant facts from the 
standpoint of physical care, treatment and training. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONAL CASES 
The doctrine has been widely proclaimed that all feeble-minded 


? The stereotyped practice of referring to the feeble-minded as “mentally sick,” “ill,” 
“diseased,” and as “‘patients” should be abandoned. It would be absurd to refer to the 
children in our special schools as mentally sick, because the characterization is not true 
as every one knows who has intimately associated with them. But it is just as absurd 
to regard the feeble-minded inmates in institutions as sick patients. The feeble-minded 
as a class are healthy and fairly robust, but have defects and become sick just as normal 


persons do. 
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children should be made wards of the state, and even placed in a 
custodial institution or a colony. Some, in harmony with this belief, 
have advocated the closing of the public schools to mental defectives, 
who, they say, should be trained in state residential institutions and 
later transferred to colonies for permanent employment. It has been 
found in recent years, however, that as a result of these convictions, 
many mental defectives (sic) have been sent to institutions who have 
been found to be quite able to support themselves, in fact, they have 
proved more efficient than some of the employees in the institutions. 
They have also made good when released from the institution. In 
consequence of these findings, many are now advocating the discharg- 
ing, paroling or placing out in the community under supervision all 
such “high grade mental defectives,” especially the men. This 
movement is to be commended because under the legally accepted 
definition of feeble-mindedness in England, and in many of the Amer- 
ican states which have adopted the English definition, persons who 
have sufficient intelligence to lead an independent existence cannot be 
classified as feeble-minded. It is undoubted that many so-called 
high grade mental defectives sent to institutions are dull normals who 
may have been made socially dependent by the inevitable process of 
institutionalization that goes with colony life. 

It will be interesting to get the estimate of the teachers regarding 
the number of children who have been in the St. Louis special schools 
who should have been, or who should be, committed to an institution. 
Only 326, or 16.5 per cent, of all the pupils were regarded by the 
teachers as institutional cases, Table 1. Thirty-six of these were 
still in school. 


TABLE 1 
NumBer or Cuitpren WHo, IN THE JUDGMENT OF THE TEACHERS, SHOULD 
Have Been, orn SnHoutp Be, Conrinep 1n INsTITUTIONS, FOR THE 
Reasons INDICATED 


Boys Giris Sexes 

Because too intellectually defective to make a living... 118 91 209 
Because of insufficient ability to make a 

living and lack of adequate home support 9 36 
Because of anti-social tendencies and insufficient ability 

to make a living 16 22 
Because of anti-social tendencies although possessing 

enough ability to make a living 36 
For reasons not specified 23 
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Almost two-thirds of the number were judged to need institutional 
care because of extreme defect of intelligence, while the number judged 
to have sufficient ability to make a living but to be anti-social and § 
therefore in need of institutional care constitutes only 11 per cent of the 
number. The total number with anti-social proclivities constitutes 
about 18 per cent of all the cases estimated to need institutional care, 
and only 2.9 per cent of the total registration. The estimates include 
a slightly larger proportion of girls than boys (19 per cent versus 15.4 
per cent) and a larger proportion among the colored than among the 
white (39, or 19 per cent of the colored, being 18, or 13.2 per cent of the | 
boys, and 21, or 30.4 per cent of the girls). Institutional cases were 
reported from all schools, but three schools reported unusually small 
numbers. 

These estimates on the part of the teachers, would, no doubt, be 
regarded by many as extremely conservative. It should be remen- 
bered, however, that during the early history of the special schools 
many children were assigned who were not feeble-minded, a practice 
still widely prevalent in many school systems. Nevertheless, it is 
surprising to find that the estimated number of institutional cases 
makes an average of less than 30 per year since the schools were opened. 

The teachers’ conservative estimate may have been influenced by 


the favorable delinquency record of the children. 


DELINQUENTS 


The number of offenders sentenced to institutions, or having a 
known delinquent fecord at the time of the report, Table 2, amounts 
to 65, or 3.3 per cent of all the pupils enrolled, the proportion being 
3.4 per cent for the boys and 2.9 per cent for the girls. The number 
includes 10 colored boys, which is 7.3 per cent of the colored boys, and 
4.8 per cent of all the colored children, no colored girls being reported. 
The most frequent offense committed by the girls was immorality and 
by the boys theft. Only one pupil who has been in attendance in the 
special schools has, so far as known, been accused of murder. But 
the charge was not sustained in court. The boy, who was 22 at the 
time of the crime, had reached about IV-4 at the time he left the 
special school, and was considered to grade above the level of feeble- 
mindedness. There is little doubt that the delinquency record as 
reported is incomplete, because the teachers did not know what had 
become of 436 of the children, nor could they obtain the complete 
records of all of the others. Undoubtedly eome of the 17 children 
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confined in the ward for the feeble-minded in the city sanitarium should 


bhave been classed as delinquents. Two schools did not report any 


delinquents, while one reported 17, two 8 each, and two6each. Never- 
theless the annual records of withdrawals from the special schools 
which have been kept since the establishment of the clinic in September, 
1914, and which are accurate, show that only 23 children (19 boys and 
4 girls) were withdrawn from the special schools because they had been 
committed to an institution by the court on account of conduct dis- 
orders. This constitutes only 4 per cent of those withdrawn (566). 
Moreover, in the survey made by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in the fall of 1920 of the boys in the city industrial school only 
10 or 5.4 per cent of the 186 examined were diagnosed as feeble-minded, 
and only 21 or 11.3 per cent as borderline. Of these 31 only 4 had been 
in a special school of whom only two were diagnosed as feeble-minded 


by the surveyor. 


TABLE 2 


Recorp or 1969 Cuttpren AssIGNEp To THE St. Louis ScHOOLS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Boru 
Boys Grats Sexes 
At home! 58 
Sent to homes? 
In orphanages 
Ward, Board of Children’s Guardians 
In a home for Newsboys 
Moved to country 


>| 
_ NOK mw 


Left for other schools: — 
Rankin Trade School 
Graded or Ungraded classes in the elementary schools* 
Parochial Schools* 
Private Schools® 
County Schools 
Gallaudet (school for deaf and speech defectives) .... 
Private school for deaf and speech defectives 
School for the blind 


Vit 


In ward for feeble-minded in City Sanitarium 
In state colony for the feeble-minded 
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Delinquency Cases: — 
In city industrial school 
In city jail 
In state reformatories 
In a convent 


Ran away 
Delinquent record at time of report but not under arrest 


oe 
oo | Oe WO mem Com Oe 


Employment record: — 
Doing nothing 
Working, but type of employment unknown 
Drivers 


Of Automobiles 
Newsboys 
Messenger boys, W. U 
Bell boy 
Errand (3) or delivery (1) boys 
Painters 


Ww 
wo 


Car track repairers 
Fruit vendors 

Maids, 2 in a hospital 
In stores of some kind 
In grocery 

In bakery 

In drug store 

In candy store 

In butcher shop 

In vegetable commission house 
In restaurant 


In picture show 

In millinery shop 

In hair dressing parlor 
In tailor shop 

In dyeing establishment 
In laundry 

Sewing 

In printery 

In stone yard 
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Tobacco 
Cooperage 
Macaroni 
Brewery 


Electric Supplies 


Buggies 

Brass (moulder) 

Soha Po i 6 Es Rie CARRE SS ee’ os A SR RSS 
Baskets 


29 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
l 
1 
1 
2 
1 
100 
1 
12 
5 


Married 
11 


Eliminated from school, of whom nothing was known’. . 17 
No information 89 
Left city, whereabouts unknown® 52 

These facts must give pause for thought, more especially because 
only 20 of these 1969 children are known to have been committed to 
institutions as feeble-minded. Much has been said in speech and 
writing during the last decade about the criminality and viciousness of 
the feeble-minded. The conviction has become fixed that all mental 
defectives are potential delinquents and that most criminals are, in 
point of fact, mental defectives. In many of the surveys which have 
been made from 50 to 85 per cent of juvenile court, jail, reformatory 
and penitentiary cases have been classed as feeble-minded. What 





‘Of whom at least 14 were sick. Most of these children were probably rendering 
some service in the home. ? Some because of illness, others for reasons unknown to respon- 
dent. 4 Seventy-five were transferred during the first six years before the clinic was estab- 
lished. Nineteen of the 28 transferred during the last six years were transferred during 
the first year of the clinic. 4 Fifty-nine since the clinic was established. 5 Eight since the 
clinic was established. ® One known to have deserted and one to have been discharged. 
’ Two boys run over by automobiles. One boy committed suicide. *Most of these because 
of low mentality; 21 by the clinic, 13 during the first year of the clinic. * The remaining 
400 children were still in the special schools. 


~ 
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is the explanation of the discrepancy between these claims and the 
findings in this investigation?* We would suggest two possibilities: 

First, the value of the training received in the special schools as a 
corrective of anti-social conduct. This, undeniably, is one factor, 
The special school training has developed in the defectives habits of 
industry, application, thrift, honesty, and correct modes of social 
response. It has socialized and stabilized the child. It has developed 
a desire for engaging in, and skill in the execution of, many forms of 
manumental work. The value of the training may, perhaps, be judged 
by the truancy record from September, 1918 to April, 1921. There 
were only 36 cases of truancy in almost 3 years, or 4.5 per cent of the 
787 pupils enrolled, 32 being boys (6.1 per cent) and 4 girls (1.5 per 
cent). The total days of truancy amounted to 408 days, or an average 
of 11.3 days per truant, but one boy was responsible for 113 days, one 
for 65, one for 46, one for 40, and one for 27. It is evident that we have 
had a few pupils in the special schools who correspond to the classical 
type of the unstable, excitable, truant, irresponsible mental defective. 
Without the notorious cases the average amount of truancy during 
almost 3 years is 3.7 days per truant. 

Second, the picture of the ordinary feeble-minded child as poten- 
tially, aggressively and viciously criminal, always ready to commit 
assault, rob and slay, has been overdrawn. The writer well remem- 
bers the expressions of incredulity evoked in a class of teachers with 
ycars of intimate daily experience in the training of the feeble-minded, 
when, in the fall of 1914, this picture of the feeble-minded was presented 
to them in the words of a well-known writer. But this picture, which 
has almost been made a classic by the discussions of the last decade, 
applies only to a limited number of mental defectives. 

Why is it that such a dismal picture has been drawn of the feeble- 
minded? Partly because criminalistically inclined mental defectives 
occasionally commit atrocious crimes which arrest universal attention 
and condemnation, but partly, and chiefly, because of the practice of 
diagnosing as feeble-minded people who differ but little from persons of 
normal intelligence. Thus some have insisted, and a few still insist, 
on diagnosing older adolescents and adults who measure only 12 years 
in intelligence as feeble-minded, although this standard would render 
47 per cent, or 44,556,000 of the white inhabitants of the country, 





* Previous analyses made have shown similar results: Criminal I sibility, 
Journal of Delinquency, 1916, 250f. Feeble-mindedness and Delinquency, Mental Hy- 
giene, 1917, p. 58. 
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and 89 per cent or 9,309,400 of the negroes,* feeble-minded, according 
to the results of the army examinations. Others continue to diagnose 
those with an 11-year intelligence level as feeble-minded, although the 
same standard would render 30 per cent or 28,440,000 of the white 
population, and 79 per cent or 8,263,400 of the negroes feeble-minded 
according to the army’results. Others, rejecting the 12 and 11-year 
intelligence levels, bring the level of feeble-mindedness down to ten 
years. This standard, according to the findings in the army would 
render 18 per cent or 17,064,000 of the whites and 64 per cent or over 
6,694,400 of the negroes feeble-minded. If the army mental age 
figures'® are at all trustworthy, radical revision of the concept of 
feeble-mindedness is inevitable. Not even the recognized authorities 
on feeble-mindedness have ever claimed that there are more than half 
a million feeble-minded in the country. Many have limited the 
estimate to 300,000 or 400,000. The writer has been fairly conser- 
vative in the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness, and has not assigned 
pupils to special schools for mental defectives who have measured over 
nine yeafs in mentality and rarely any one with an intelligence quotient 
over .70. 

Some justify the inclusion of the higher mentalities (e. g., above 
age nine) in the category of the feeble-minded because they regard the 
individuals as feeble-minded in the field of the instincts, emotions and 
volition when feeble-mindedness cannot be authenticated in the field 
of the intelligence. But an individual can no more be considered 
feeble-minded in the sense in which the word has been used without 
equivocation for many decades, no matter how abnormal or defective 
he may be in the fields of the instincts, emotions and volition unless 
there is a radical defect of intelligence, than he can be considered feeble- 
minded no matter how little he knows, or how impotent, disabled or 
defective he may be physically unless he is subject to a serious defect in 
judgment, common sense, or intelligence, as Binet long ago pointed 
out. Such an individual may be abnormal, and possibly irresponsible 
and in need of guidance or restraint, but to classify him as feeble- 
minded would emasculate the concept of feeble-mindedness, and make 
it possible, according to the personal opinion of the examiners, to 
diagnose any one as feeble-minded who manifests any conduct dis- 


» There were in continental United States in 1920 approximately 94,800,000 white and 
10,460,000 colored ple. We are assuming that the present generation of children will 
show the same ineclliguace distribution as adults, and also that the women will show the 
same Ley ere distribution, as the army examinees. 

n a —y used occur in the Report of the Surgeon Genera! of the U. S. Army, 
’ » P. . 
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order. The moment we attempt to justify the diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness on the basis of emotional abnormalities, which are hard to 
appraise by exact objective methods, we run the risk of throwing the 
whole science into confusion. Unless we hold fast to definite, clear- 
cut distinctions, we shall continue to classify individuals as feeble. 
minded who are just as intelligent as millions of socially acceptable and 
vocationally successful people, though they may be otherwise abnormal 
(neurotic, psychoneurotic, psychotic, unstable, etc.)" 

We are not splitting hairs over idle, inconsequential distinctions, 
It is unquestionably true that in certain states, as the result of elastic 
standards, public school classes for the feeble-minded and the state 
colonies have been overpopulated with dull, backward grades of indi- 
viduals. The after-histories of the discharges from the special classes 
and the institutions prove this to be true. A backward child does not 
get the opportunities he requires in a public school class or in an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. More will be gained in the educational 
and social adjustment of children by sharp differentiation of levels and 
types than by loose differentiations. This is one of the conclusions 
which stand out, after seven years of administrative planning in the 
field of special education in the St. Louis schools. This experience 
has demonstrated that the highest interests of the children are best 
served by establishing different types of classes or schools to meet the 
needs of different grades of ability. This principle has now been estab- 
lished by statutory law in Missouri, as will be shown later, where 
provision is now made for special public schools for feeble-minded and 
ungraded classes for borderline and backward subnormals. The laws 
dealing with mentally subnormal pupils are very loosely drawn in most 
of the states which make special provision for their education in the 
public schools. 

That the conservative views which the author has espoused for many 
years regarding the concept of feeble-mindedness, the prevalence of the 
feeble-minded and the criminality of the feeble-minded (and which have 
evoked heated philippics from a few scientists) are gradually finding favor is 
indicated by the following citations from writers who have devoted much 
time to the study of problems of deficiency and delinquency. 

& James Devon: “The great majority of them [criminal derelicts], so far 
from being feeble-minded, have survived conditions of life that would drive 
most of their mentors mad, and in their own position show as much shrewd- 





™ Among our earlier discussions of the concept of feeble-mindedness, reference may 


be made to the following: “Who is Feeble-Minded?” Chapter II in Problems of Subnor- 
mality, 1921 (reprint), pp. 110-277. The concept of the Feeble-Minded, Especially the 
Moron, Training School Bull 


ctin, May, 1920. 
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ness as other people do in theirs. Feeble-mindedness, badness, madness, 
are all convenient labels that may not so much show knowledge as cover 
ignorance.” “The failure of all systems founded on the assumption that 
criminals may be regarded as automatic machines with a defect in their works 
is only matched by the self-satisfaction of their inventors.” 

R. F. Quinlon: “My somewhat extensive acquaintance with the recidivist 
leads me to an opposite conclusion,” namely “that the modern criminal 
recidivist is a poor weak-willed victim of circumstances with little intelligence 
and less grit.” “The typical recidivist is an intelligent and responsible 
person, a practical philosopher according to his lights; but his moral vision 
is distorted, and his inclinations consequently perverted.” “For his chronic 
moral shortcomings it is not a pill but a long course of treatment that is 
needed.” 


James P. Sturrock: “It should be readily admitted that crime is not 
necessarily a symptom either of simple defect or of lunacy.” “Statistics 
vary as to the numbers of the mentally defective in prisons . . . from 
the huge percentages of the enthusiastic but often casual observer 
to the critical but none the less sympathetic estimate of the prison author- 
ities based upon observation, knowledge, and a desire for rational treatment 
as keen as that of the most ardent prison reformer.” “The bulk of them are 
not ordinary lunatics,” and “there are many criminal pests who are not weak- 
minded.” “Partial irresponsibility surely implies a partial responsibility, 
and so much of the conduct of the criminal derelict can no more be laid to 
his mental defects than it can be treated without stringent 
regulations.” 


William C. Sullivan: the amount of “moral imbecility” found in “juvenile 
crime” is “very small” and “relatively small” in “prisons.” “The mental 
deficiency which is found in a certain proportion of criminals is shown in 
their general mental incapacity, and is only an indirect cause of anti-social 
conduct.” 


According to A. Eichholz only about 5% of the feeble-minded are “vicious, 
immoral and anti-social’; according to Mary Dendy not more than 1% of 
the feeble-minded are “really moral defectives”; while the British Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy for 1909 estimated that less than 4% of the mental defect- 
ives committed to the “lunatic asylums” were “morally defective.” The 
corresponding figures from the St. Louis estimates based on the pupils who 
had been in the special schools during a 12-year period, would be from 3% 
to 4%, as indicated above. 


Calvin Stone found that the difference in the mean intelligence age 
as determined by the Stanford Binet between white recruits and white 
reformatory inmates amounted to only .75 year. Of the reformatory group 
only 9,03% fell below the 10-year intelligence level as against 13.6% of the 
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army group, while only 3.03% of the delinquents fell below the 9-year level 
as against 4.1% of the recruits.” 

Carl Murchison found that the median intelligence level of 3,328 white 
criminals corresponded exactly with the median intelligence of our white 
soldiers, as determined by the Alpha scale (score 62), while the negro criminals 
graded two points higher than the negro soldiers. Seventy-two of the white 
criminals were coHege men, or 47 more than would be expected according to 
the law of probability, whose intelligence score was fully equal to the average 
score of college students. 

The inexorable logic of facts has brought a sharper limitation of the 
concept of the feeble-minded than the most conservative of us conceived 
possible a few years ago. It will probably only be possible through a similar 
inescapable logic of inexorable facts to set a reasonable limitation to the 
category of psychopathy, which has attained sudden popularity as a result 
of the limitation of the feeble-minded group. Since no one has been able to 
supply a scientifically adequate pathognomy of a nosological entity corres- 
ponding to a psychopath, would it not be prudent merely to refer for practical 
purposes to the emotionally unstable or ill-balanced and volitionally weak 
delinquent who is neither feeble-minded nor insane, as a “defective delin- 
quent,” without making any assumptions regarding a “diseased entity” 
called psychopathy, which may prove to be mythical? 
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DIFFERENTIAL ACTION UPON THE SEXES OF FORCES 
WHICH TEND TO SEGREGATE THE FEEBLEMINDED 


BY LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH, PH. D. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1. PREVIOUS OBSERVATIONS 


or three percentiles in the distribution of human intelligence 

there are more males than females. This statement has been 

based chiefly on the census of state training schools for mental 
defectives, and of special classes for subnormal children. Such 
enumerations practically always show. a preponderance of males. 
Kuhlmann! gives figures, which may serve us as fair samples, collected 
by him in 1915, as the result of a questionnaire returned from seven 
states in this country. In the state schools for feebleminded were 
4.046 males (53.5%), and 3,518 females (46.5%). The United States 
Report for 1910 showed in institutions for the feebleminded 11,015 
males (53.8%), and 9,716 females (46.2%). 

Special classes for subnormal children in local school districts 
also show more boys than girls on the registers. The reports of the 
Inspector of Ungraded Classes, in New York City, show a ratio of 
more than two boys to one girl. Recent reports from England show 
three boys to two girls on the records of the special schools after-care 
committee of The City of Birmingham,’ a ratio “which is frequently 
found in the various special schools for the mentally defective.” 

From reports of which those cited are fair samples, inferences 
like the following are drawn. “Idiocy is almost everywhere recog- 
nized as more common in males than in females.”s ‘There is no 
doubt that there are more feebleminded boys than girls. There are 
more boys in the special classes in London, and in the Hilfschulen in 
Germany, and in the special classes so far found in the United States, 
and everything agrees with this.’ 

In working among the children in the special classes for mental 


|: has often been stated that among individuals of the lowest two 





_ ‘Kuhlmann, F., The Part Played by the State Institutions in the Care of the Feeble- 

minded. Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, 1916. 

? Report of The Education Committee, City of Birmingham, England. Quoted in 
School and Society, Oct. 22, 1921. 

3 Ellis, H., Man and Woman, 1909 ed. 

‘ Goddard, H. H., Two Thousand Normal Children Measured by the Binet Measuring 
Scale, Pedagogical Seminary, 1911. 
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defectives in Philadelphia, Sylvesters noticed that when mental tests 
were made by him, the girls of these classes were revealed as more 
defective than the boys, though fewer in number, and he commented 
as follows: “For reasons not of interest here, a relatively small num- 
ber of girls are placed in the special backward classes. It is a matter 
of observation, confirmed by these results (in mental tests) that the 
girls of these classes as a group are more backward than the boys. . . 
Obviously the girls of a mental grade corresponding to the brighter 
boys in the backward classes, were left in the regular classes.” 

Reference should here be made to the findings of The Royal 
Commission of Great Britain, of 1904.6 This Commission sought 
to enumerate the feebleminded outside of institutions, by sampling 
certain sections of the country, and applying a social-economic cri- 
terion to the inhabitants. The definition of “feebleminded person” 
which they adopted was, “One who is capable of making a living 
under favorable circumstances, but is incapable from mental defect 
existing from birth or from an early age (a) of competing on equal 
terms with his normal fellows or (b) of managing himself and his 
affairs with ordinary prudence.” Upon application of this criterion, 
the Commission found more feebleminded males than females, but 
there is every reason to suppose that this criterion applies unequally 
to the sexes. The same supposition holds for their definitions of 
“imbecile” and “idiot.” 

Within the last five years, fairly large samplings of school children, 
chosen as nearly as possible at random, have been measured objectively 
for intelligence, with results which are not consistently the same. 
Terman’ found no sex difference in numbers of the very stupid identi- 
fied, in measuring 905 school children, selected at random. Pressey,' 
in testing a random sampling of 2,544 school children in Indiana 
found boys to be more variable, and to preponderate among the very 
stupid. In another sample of 1,408 school children, the same inves- 
tigator® found a similar result, while in a sample of 787 children 
limited to the ages 12 and 13 years, no sex difference in variability 
was found, but boys preponderated among the very low scores (girls 





5 Sylvester, R., The Form-Board, Psychological Monographs, 1913. 

6 Tredgold, A., Mental Deficiency, Wm. Wood and Co., New York, 1920. 

7 Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1916. 

* Pressey, L. W., Sex Differences Shown by 2,544 School Children on a Group Scale of 
Intelligence, with Special Reference to Variability, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1918. 

* Pressey, L. W., Further Data with Regard to Sex Differences, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1921. 
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preponderating at the opposite extreme). Frasier ** in mental tests 
of 1,550 unselected school children in California, found no sex differ- 
ence in variability, and no preponderance of inferior intelligence 
among boys. 

Studies by means of educational and mental measurement, made 
previous to 1914, which bear upon the question of sex differences in 
intellectual deviation, have been reviewed elsewhere by the present 
writer," and will not be noted here. In general, these studies were 
based on inadequate samplings, and yielded no conclusive results. 


2. AIM OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The present investigation proposes (1) to throw additional light 
upon the question of the frequency of extreme deviations in intelli- 
gence, as related to sex, (2) to pass upon the validity of the census of 
the segregated, as a measure of sex differences in mental variation, 
and (3) to give an account of the extent to which segregation may be 
differential, as it affects boys and girls. 

The method is to analyze large samplings respectively of those 
who are brought for mental examination because they are thought to 
be deficient, and of those who have been actually segregated. As 
preliminary to the collection of data, the following specific questions 
were formulated: 

1. Are males and females brought in equal numbers from the 
general population, for examination as suspected mental defectives? 

2. Are males and females committed in equal numbers to insti- 
tutions for mental defectives? 

3. Are males and females, brought for mental examination as 
suspected mental defectives, and those committed as such, equally 
distributed in birthday age? 

4. Are males and females so brought, and those so committed, 
of equal birthday age, mental age for mental age? 

5. Are males and females so brought, and those so committed, 
equally stupid, age for age? 

6. What inferences are to be drawn from a census of the segre- 
gated, regarding the relative frequency of extremely low intelligence 
as related to sex? 





_ "* Frasier, G. W., Sex Differences in Mental Traits and in School Achievement, Master’s 
Essay, Stanford University, 1919. 

* Hollingworth, L. S., Variability as Related to Sex Differences in Achievement, Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 1914. 
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3. MATERIAL OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The present writer undertook the investigation of some of the 
above propounded questions first in 1913, and in that year some of the 
data here included were published. The material was, therefore, 
gathered in two separate parts, at two different times, as follows. 

1. In 1913, 1,000 consecutive cases of suspected mental defi- 
ciency were transcribed from the files of The Clearing House for Mental 
Defectives, at The Post Graduate Hospital, in New York City. This 
was a public clinic, from which children or adults, if found to be 
feebleminded, might be officially committed to appropriate institu- 
tions. Individuals of any age, from any borough of Greater New 
York, if suspected of inadequate intelligence, were admissible to this 
clinic, for mental examination. 

Measurement of intelligence was made at that time by means 
of Goddard’s Revision of Binet’s Measuring Scale. The mental 
examinations were made by psychologists duly appointed to serve on 
this clinic, among whom was the present writer, who made about one 
third of the measurements recorded here, Of the 1,000 consecutive 
cases tabulated, 117 had no record of mental measurement, because 
of sensory defect, language difficulty, non-co-operation, and so forth. 

2. In 1921, 1,142 cases were taken from the official files of The 
Psychological Laboratory, in the institution maintained by The 
Department of Public Welfare, of New York City, called The Children’s 
Hospital, of Randall’s Island. This is the municipal institution for 
the detention of the feebleminded. The mentally defective of the 
City are received here without limitations as to age, and receive 
training in the schools conducted there, though the institution is 
called The Children’s Hospital, the great majority of inmates being 
children of school age, as will be seen from the data presented. 

The data here used were obtained by transcribing all commit- 
ments, resident at any time since the establishment of The Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, alphabetically by surname, through A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, and H. All cases falling under these categories were tran- 
scribed in order, both those who were inmates at the time of transcrip- 
tion, and those who had been inmates, except epileptics, and those 
whose mental tests were incomplete. The latter were cases either 
just admitted to The Island, or too ill to be brought for mental exam- 
ination, and were distributed in chance proportion between the sexes. 





™ Hollingworth, L. S., The Frequency of Amentia as Related to Sex, Medical Record, 


1913 
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The method of mental measurement was The Stanford-Binet, 
in about 90 per ceut of cases, the remainder having been measured by 
Goddard’s Revision of Binet’s Scale, by Pintner’s Scale of Performance 
Tests, or by Kuhlmann’s Extension of Binet’s Measuring Scale. 
The last named was used in grading cases under 3 years mentally. 
The mental measurements were made by the psychologists duly 
appointed to serve in The Psychological Laboratory, after civil service 
examination, or by assistants directly under their supervision. 

These two distinct collections of data may be regarded as “‘check 
samples” for each other. In each case the date (1913 or 1921) refers 
to the year in which the transcription of cases was made. 

There are certain reasons for supposing that the results here 
obtained from the study of segregated cases might differ somewhat 
from those obtained from a study of all segregated mental defectives 
in the state. The institution studied is located in a city, and there 
probably is a tendency to send boys and men to country institutions, 
where they can work upon the land. More males than females are 
transferred to up-state schools, as the files show. It seems highly 
probable that more males may be sent to the country in the first place, 
since that is permissible. Again, the state maintains a separate 
institution for feebleminded women of child-bearing age, and this 
may affect somewhat the number of women of that age found in this 
study of inmates (1921 data). 

These possible selective influences do not, however, affect the 
data from those brought for examination (1913), as these cases were 
uncommitted at the time of examination. 


4. COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE OF MALES AND OF FEMALES 
IN THE SAMPLES STUDIED 


Are males and females brought in equal numbers for mental 
examination, as suspected mental defectives? 

Are males and females segregated in equal numbers in an institu- 
tion for mental defectives? 

Of the 1,000 consecutive individuals examined at The Clearing 
House for Mental Defectives, 568 were males and 432 were females. 
Of the 1,142 cases listed in the Randall’s Island institution alpha- 
betically, 603 were males and 539 were females. 

The preponderance of males brought for examination is greater 
than the preponderance of males actually segregated here, probably 
for two reasons. The first of these is that already mentioned, namely | 
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that there may be a tendency to commit males to state schools, where 
agriculture is possible. The second probability is that considerable 
numbers of the males presented are not committed, because they are 
found on test to be of a status higher than that where commitment 
can be justified. 
It is true that more males than females are born, in a proportion 
of about 106 to 100.3 4 Statistics of mortality, however, show a 
somewhat higher death rate among male infants, so that by adoles- 
cence the numerical equality of the sexes is usually considered to be 
established. No statistics are available to the present writer from 
which the exact numerical ratio of the sexes at each birthday age, in 
New York City, over the decade studied, can be learned. The federal 
census in 1910 gave a proportion of 1,029 males to 1,000 females, in 
New York City, and in 1920 gave the proportion as 998 males to 1,000 
females. The preponderance of males examined, and the prepon- 
derance of males segregated, in New York City, is greater at any rate 
than the preponderance of males born, or living in New York City 
during the time studied, as follows: 
Proportion of males to females born 
7 oo- ae  * “Wing ia N. Y.C., 1910... 16092 3000 
een, my nihil 2 6: 1920... 998: 1000 
re few | examined, 1913 130: 100 
rs committed, 1921 112: 100 


5. COMPARATIVE AGE OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN THE SAMPLES STUDIED 


Are males and females, brought for mental examination as sus- 
pected mental defectives, and those committed as such, equally 
distributed in birthday age? 

This question is answered in the tables and graphs immediately 
following. 





*% Williams, J. W., Obstetrics, D. Appleton and Co., New York, 4th ed., 1917. 
™ Rauber, A., Der Ueberschuss an Knabengeburten u. seine biologische Bedeutung. 
A. Georgi, Leipzig, 1900. 
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TABLE I, PARTS 1 AND 2 
Showing the distribution of males and females, by birthday age, examined consecu- 
tively in New York City as suspected mental defectives (1913), and as detained in an 
‘nstitution for mental defectives, in New York City (1921). 
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TABLE I, PARTS 1 AND 2 (Continvep) 








BirTHDAY 1. PresenTeD For EXAMINATION 2. Secrecatep (1921) 
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Fig. 1. Presenting pany the facts recorded in Table I, Part 1. Showing the 


comparative frequency of males and females, among 1,000 consecutive cases of sup 
mental deficiency, by birthday age. 
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Fig. 3. Presenting graphically the facts of Table II, Part 1. Showing that females 
of a given mental status escape mental examination longer than do males of the same 
status. 
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Fig. 2. Presenting graphically the facts recorded in Table I, Part 2. Showing the 
comparative frequency of males and females, among 1,142 individuals segregated as mental 


defectives, by birthday age. 


From the data it is clearly seen that the preponderance of males 
is due to the presence of boys under 16 years of age. Males are 
brought for examination, and are segregated, at a relatively early age. 
Girls escape the pressure that brings about identification longer than 
do boys. It is obvious that many women who were in childhood of 
a status warranting segregation, escaped till the age of twenty or 
thirty years, or longer, in ways which were not open to the boys and 
men in question. Since many die before the age of 16 years, it fol- 
lows that many females escaping examination and segregation at the 
ages when males are most frequently examined and committed, never 
come under those influences which cause the curves of distribution 
to cross at 16 years, because they have died in the meantime. 

Also, there is no reason to suppose that factors which finally 
become operative to bring feebleminded girls for examination and 
commitment after 16 years of age, are equal in pressure to those which 
bring feebleminded boys before 16. Even if all the feebleminded 
lived to be just 70 years old, let us say, there is no reason to suppose 
that as many females as males would be ultimately identified by 
present social pressures. 

Our second question relating to comparative age is this: Are 
males and females, brought for mental examination as suspected 
mental defectives, and those so committed, of equal birthday age, 
mental age for mental age? 
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TABLE II, PART 1 


Showing that females are older chronologically, mental age for mental age, than are 
males, brought for examination as suspected mental defectives, in New York City (1913). 


M L 
Ac ~~ Males Females 
Average A. D. Average A. D. 
7.1 3.2 8.1 3.8 
9.2 2.4 11.4 4,3 
12.6 4.2 13.2 4.3 
11.4 2.9 15.8 6.0 
13.5 2.9 15.0 4.6 
12.9 2.5 17.2 5.1 
14.0 2.7 17.3 4.3 
ig the 15.2 2.7 18.5 5.4 
nental 14.2 1.0 17.7 2.5 
13.0 0.0 16.8 2.9 
ales 
are 
age. 
than 
d of 
y or 
and TABLE II, PART 2 
fol- Showing that females are older chronologically, mental age for mental age, than are 
the males, committed to an institution for mental defectives, in New York City (1921). 
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Fig. 4. Presenting graphically the facts of Table II, Part 2. Showing that females of 
a given mental status escape segregation longer than do males of the same status. 











From Table II, Parts 1 and 2, it is clear that females who survive 
in the ordinary schools, and in society, till past the age of adolescence, 
do not do so because they are of better mentality than the correspond- 
ing males. Females of any given mental age escape examination and 
segregation longer than do males of the same mental age, — this 
difference becoming very marked above the mental age of 6-7 years. 
A female with a mental age of 6 years has as good a chance to survive 
inconspicuously in the educational, social and economic milieu of 
New York City as has a male of a mental age of 10 years. 

That the greater age of females at each mental age does not 
result simply from greater longevity of females, is clear from the 
distributions in Figures 1 and 2. 
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6. COMPARATIVE STUPIDITY OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN THE SAMPLES STUDIED 


Are males and females, brought for mental examination as sus- 
pected mental defectives, and those so segregated, equally stupid, 
age for age? 

In seeking the answer to this question, the IQ’s have been dis- 
tributed by sex, and by birthday age, and the average IQ under each 
birthday age has been found for each sex separately. Also, the IQ’s 
have been distributed by sex, disregarding birthday age. (IQ is 
here taken to mean the ratio between birthday age and mental age, 
by whatever scale of measurement was used.) In almost all of the 
cases here distributed, the scale was either Stanford-Binet (1921) or 
Goddard’s Revision (1913). 

In these tabulations a difficulty arises through the lack of exact 
measurement below the level of 3 years. As before stated, a few cases 
testing below 3 had been measured by Kuhlmann’s method, and the 
IQ’s for these can be included. All who remained unmeasured, being 
listed in the records simply as “below 3”, were omitted from the 
distributions. 

Very few of the children sufficiently stupid to be presented or 
® segregated early, register as high as 3 mentally by their sixth birthday. 
Not enough children under 7 by birthday age registered 3 or more 
mentally, so that distribution of IQ’s under that age would be worth 
while. The calculations begin, therefore, with the 7-year-olds. 

There is no reason to suppose that the comparison would result 
differently, if all individuals below 3 mentally could be included in 
the distribution of IQ’s. More males than females are below 3 in 
mental age, but this does not mean that there are more very low-grade 
intelligences among the riales. Inspection of Table IV will show 
that more of the males than of the females below 3 mentally are 
relatively young children, so that their IQ’s, when they have developed 
hrough the period of growth, may be relatively high. 

By methods at present known, it is, of course, not possible to 
alculate the lowest existing IQ’s. It is an interesting theoretical 
question as to how low IQ can run in the human species, and as to 
yhat “just not any intelligence,” or zero intelligence, would be. 

The tables and graphs which follow show the facts with respect 
o the comparative stupidity of the males and females, in the samples 
ere studied. In making the graphs in Figures 5 and 6, all individuals 
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over 16 years of age have been grouped together as adults, because 
after that point the cases at any one age are so very few that com. 
parison from year to year has practically no reliability. 






It will be seen that at the points which include the great majority 
of cases, namely among children of school age, the females have less 
intelligence than the males. After the age of 16 years, the difference 
disappears. For cases presented for examination after that age, the 
average IQ is 52, for both males and females. Among segregated 
cases the average IQ for adult females is 43 and for adult males, 45 
with a large measure of unreliability. 









It is interesting to see what the differences are between the pres. 
ented, and the finally segregated. The IQ’s of those presented rup 
about ten points higher on the average than the IQ’s of the actually 
committed. The difference in stupidity between the sexes is much 
more marked among those actually segregated, than among those 
presented for examination. A girl must be relatively more stupid 
than a boy in order to be presented for examination, in the first place, 
and she must be still more stupid, comparatively, in order that she may 
be actually segregated, as unfit for social and economic participation, 










TABLE Ill, PART 1 







Showing the relative stupidity of males and females, presented for mental examination 
as suspected mental defectives; omitting cases of mental age below 3 (1913). 








































Deacemer MALEs FEMALES 
Ace, YEARS; ay 10* A.D. Cases Av. 10 A.D. Cases 
7~ 8 . 9.3 
g- 9 65 14.5 21 58 15.9 16 
9-10 70 15.4 30 70 16.2 14 
10-11 71 14.8 41 67 12.6 18 
11-12 70 143 43 66 12.5 16 
12-13 66 10.2 52 57 12.6 38 
13-14 67 11.3 52 67 11.0 24 
14-15 61 115 55 60 12.4 22 
15-16 53 9.9 45 57 8.0 33 
16+ 9.4 0.3 





































*To the nearest one half of one per cent. 
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_ Fig. 5. Presenting graphically the facts of Table III, Part 1. Showing the compara- 
tive stupidity of males and females, brought for mental examination, age for age. 
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Fig. 6. Presenting graphically the facts of Table III, Part 2. Showing the compara- 
tive stupidity of males and females, segregated in an institution, age for age. 











TABLE IV 


Showing the distribution of persons measuring below 3 years in mental level, from 7 
years through adult, both those presented (1913), and those segregated (1921). 
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TABLE V, PART 1 ; 


Showing the distribution of IQ among persons presented for mental examination as 
suspected mental defectives, by sex; omitting all cases under 7 years of age, and all cases 


under 3 years of mental age (1913). 
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TABLE V, PART 2 


Showing the distribution of IQ among inmates of an institution for mental defectives, 
by sex; omitting cases under 7 years of age, and cases under 3 years of mental age, except 
those measured by Kuhimann’s method (1921). 
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7. SPECULATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 


The data here collected show that the pressures which bring about 
segregation of feebleminded school children are differential in their 
action upon the sexes, but they do not tell us what the pressures are. 
So far as the present study is concerned, interpretation of the nature 
of those pressures remains in the state of conjecture. 


Girls segregated as mentally deficient are more stupid than boys 
segregated as mentally deficient; fewer girls than boys are segregated; 
and the girls who are segregated escape longer than do the boys. 


These phenomena may possibly arise because (1) parents are 
more interested in their daughters than in their sons, and are more 
reluctant to part from them; (2) parents and other relatives are more 
interested in boys than in girls, and counsel is, therefore, more readily 
sought for deviating boys than for deviating girls; (3) girls and 
women have legal and customary means of economic survival, which 
boys and men do not have, and which require a low minimum of 
intelligence; (4) intelligence is not sc important an element in the 
social-economic survival of girls and women, as it is in that of boys 
and men, so that girls who are extremely stupid do not give concern, 
and are not noticed, to the same extent as are boys of the same degree 
of actual stupidity; (5) boys, because they are less restricted, come 
more often into conflict with the law than do girls, and are thus 
scrutinized and referred more oftem by courts; (6) the subjective 
notion as to what constitutes intelligent behavior is different in the 
case of girls from what it is in the case of boys; (7) factors not included 
in any of these conjectures may be operative. 


Data showing the social-economic status of the feebleminded 
over 16 years of age, among the cases presented for mental examina- 
tion, are given herewith. They are suggestive as to a line of research 
which might prove fruitful, in an attempt to determine what are the 
forces, the differential action of which has been demonstrated. 


VOCATIONAL STATUS OF PERSONS OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE, 
PRESENTED AS SUSPECTED MENTAL DEFECTIVES (1913) 


VOCATION MALES FEMALES 


Housework at home 28 
Housework for wage (av. $4 per mo. and board)... 0 19 
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Nursery maid 
*Engaged to be married 
*Common law marriage 

Factory hand (unspecified) 

Transfer from an institution 

Scrubbing in hospitals 

Feather worker 

Cabaret singer 

Bottle filler 

Paper worker 

Book binder 

Laundry hand 

Soldering lamps 

Chamber maid 

Cigar maker 

Manicurist 

Errand boy 

Porter 

Candy worker 

Delivery boy 

Gardener 

Rag picker 

Plumber’s helper 

Janitor 

Umbrella mender 

Helps father 

Music student 


Peer ser cece ee ee 


The above tabulation shows that there is certainly a sex differ- 
ence in the occupations followed by the feebleminded. Housework 
is the basis of survival for a very large percentage of feebleminded 
women. This may be for relatives, as paid domestics, as married 
women, or as common law wives. On the other hand, housework 
accounts for the survival of but one boy over 16 years of age. 





*Marriage is listed as a vocation, since these women all did housework, and were in 
turn supported. 
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Prostitution appears to offer the next most favorable basis for 
economic survival, among the feebleminded girls here found. 

There seem to be no occupations which support feebleminded men 
as well as housework and prostitution support feebleminded women. 

Data showing the social-economic status of feebleminded women 
have been gathered and presented elsewhere,'s and are in harmony 
with the tabulation here made. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that girls, as a group, are not 
expected continuously to follow competitive careers fer a living. It 
is expected that their work will be in the household, domestic work and 
child-rearing, performed by the majority non-competitively (as wives 
or daughters) and without a stipulated wage. 

Men, on the other hand, form a competitive group, working in 
rivalry with each other for a wage. This is true of even the simplest 
work that men do, such as digging with a pick, or loading sand on 
carriers. It would be expected a priori that the boy who cannot com- 
pete would become an object of concern. 

The girl who cannot compete mentally need not become an object 
of concern to the same extent, because she may drop into the non- 
competitive vocational life of the household, where she “naturally” 
performs many routine tasks, requiring but rudimentary intelligence, 
such as peeling vegetables, washing dishes, scrubbing, carrying fuel, 
and so forth. If physically unobjectionable, as may be the case, she 
may marry, thus fastening herself to economic support in a customary 
fashion. Or she may become a prostitute, for survival is possible in 
that pursuit at a low intellectual level. ‘Thus feebleminded girls fit in 
with the existing folkways, in a relatively inconspicuous fashion. 

It should be worth while, from the standpoint of school and 
society, to determine just what the forces are which act to bring about 
differential segregation, and what the relative weight of each force is. 

A question of incidental interest, arising from the graphs in 
Figures 1 and 2, concerns the infrequency of individuals over 30 years 
of age. Why are there so few “old people” in the samples studied? 
Of those who are inmates at 12, at 13, or at 14 years of age, but few 
are left two decades later. Whether they die, or find adjustment else- 
where by that age, our present study does not inform us. It may be 
that most of the persons as low-grade mentally as those here studied 
have perished by the age of 40 years. 





_ 'Schlapp, M. G., and Hollingworth, L. $., An Economic and Social Study of Feeble- 
minded Women. Medical Record, 1915. 
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Another question of interest, not answerable from the data at 
hand, arises from Figures 5 and 6. Why should the IQ’s become 
lower, as the birthday age of the individuals studied increases, so that 
adults have the lowest average IQ of all? 

It may be that the higher IQ’s among the children win discharge 
from the institution by the age of maturity. This would not, how- 
ever, explain the same phenomenon in the 1913 data. The slight 
and gradual decrease in IQ among the very stupid, during the course 
of development, may enter as a factor.** 

By intensive study of complete histories, these questions could 


doubtless be answered. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing study the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. More males than females are brought in New York City for 
mentai examination, as suspected mental defectives. 

2. More males than females are committed to the municipal 
institution for mental defectives, in New York City. 

3. Males and females brought for mental examination as sus- 
pected mental defectives, and those so committed, in New York City, 
are not equally distributed with respect to birthday age. From 0 
years to 16 years of age, there is a decided preponderance of males, 
From the age of 16 years, the reverse is true. The frequency of cases 
after 16 years is greatly reduced, and almost no cases past the age of 
40 are involved. 

4. Males and females, brought for mental examination as sus- 
pected mental defectives, and those so committed, are not equally 
old, mental age for mental age. At all degrees of stupidity females 
survive longer without examination or commitment than do males of 
the same mental status. 

5. Males and females suspected of being mentally defective, 
and those segregated as such, are not equally stupid, age for age. 
The females are of lower grade than the males, up to the age of about 
16 years. Among the adults here studied, the segregated males have 
an average IQ of 42.6, and the females have an average IQ of 45.0, 
while among the adults presented for examination both males and 


females have an average IQ of 52. 





* Kuhlmann, F., The Results of Repeated Mental Examinations of 639 Feebleminded 
Over a Period of Ten Years. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1921. 
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Since the great majority of all cases falls under 16 years, the 
central tendency of IQ is lower for females than for males. 

6. Institutional statistics, showing merely the numerical ratio 
of the sexes to each other among inmates, are invalid as an index of 
sex differences in frequency and amount of mental deviation, for the 
population at large. Such institutional statistics serve merely as an 
index of the extent to which it is comparatively easy and convenient 
for females who are extremely unintelligent to survive in the per- 
formance of their functions, in ordinary society. 


9. IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of this study are of interest for school and 
society. Among public school children there are probably more 
feebleminded girls than boys, since the girls corresponding to the 
higher grade boys under institutional supervision are evidently left in 
the population at large. Yet the registers of special classes for mentally 
deficient children show more boys than girls in such classes. Feeble- 
minded girls will doubtless continue to drift with the regular classes, 
unless selection for special classes is made in a rigidly objective manner. 

From the standpoint of society it is of interest to know that 
feebleminded girls fit into the existing social and economic order more 
conveniently than do boysofthesamementalquality. Extremely stupid 
girls thus survive, and presumably reproduce their kind, more easily | 
than do extremely stupid boys. The social order is such that survival 
for the former depends less upon intelligence than it does for the latter. 

In so far as the preponderance of males among segregated feeble- 
minded persons has been thought to support the theory of greater 
male variability in intellect, it must be said that a mere census of such 
persons is without validity as evidence. 
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TEMPERAMENT IN HARMONIOUS HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


BY M. J. REAM 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


O we prefer to work with people having temperaments sinuilar 
to our own or with persons having contrasting tempera. 
ments? Is the mobile, “rapid-fire” type of man more popular 
than the deliberate, accurate type? This paper describes 

an attempt to answer these questions by the experimental method. 

Rarely has the experimental method been used in attacking 
problems in human relationships. Observation of the way human 
beings act in groups is the usual method employed by writers of semi- 
popular literature. More technical social psychologists subject the 
data-of human experience to critical analysis and search for principles 
of social interaction. The experimental method has been neglected, 
primarily because it has not seemed feasible in social situations, 
- Human responses, particularly affective reactions, are usually not 
normal under the controlled conditions of an experiment. However, 
an opportunity presented itself at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
to use the eaperimental method in studying one of the minor aspects 
of human relationships. 

Seventy-five men, enrolled in the School of Salesmanship at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, served as subjects for the experi- 
ment. At the beginning of the course the entire class was given the 
Carnegie series of group will-temperament tests,‘ which was adapted 
from the Downey Will-Temperament test. The series consisted 
principally of two groups of test, a speed group and an accuracy group. 
The speed group comprised tests of the rate of normal writing, the 
rate of speeded writing, the rate of checking traits in a series of paired 
opposite traits, and the enlargement and acceleration of writing under 
distraction. The accuracy group comprised tests of accuracy in 
copying samples of irregular handwriting, and ability to retard writing. 

Standings in this series of tests were determined for each member 
of the class from norms based on a miscellaneous group of two hundred 
people. These decile standings were then plotted for each subject. 
The resulting patterns showed, for some men, higher standings in the 





«For a complete account of these tests, see Ream, M. J., Group will-temperament 
tests. J. of Ed. Psychol., January, 1922, 13, 7-17. 
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speed tests than in the accuracy tests. It was assumed that high 
scores in these tests of mental and motor speed indicated quick temper- 
aments. These men were accordingly designated the mobile, “‘rapid- 
fire” type. The significance of the high scores in the accuracy tests 
was similarly assumed. Accordingly those whose standings in the 
accuracy tests were noticeably higher than their standings in the speed 
tests, were designated the “deliberate” type. It was not considered 
necessary that one set of items be above average in standing, but only 
that one combination of traits showed relative dominance over the 
other combination of test results. 

Obviously, the quick, deliberate, careful, careless phases of 
temperament constitute but a small fraction of the usual connotations 
of that term. However, purely objective results were availabie in 
these items, so for the purpose of this experiment only these two 
contrasting patterns were chosen. 

The subjects were mature men, ranging in age from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years. (A few cases were not included in these age 
limits.) They came from various parts of the country to take the 
three months’ training course at Carnegie. When the course began, 
practically all were strangers to one another. During the course 
these seventy-five men met together for four hours of class work daily. 
For selling practice in the field, they were divided into eight groups 
of nine or ten each. 

At the close of the course six names of members of the class were 
presented to each man. Three of the six were of the mobile type and 
three deliberate. From these the subject was asked to choose the 
three with whom he would prefer to work. The names of the six men 
were in mixed order and, as far as possible, they belonged to the same 
field-work group as the man to whom they were presented. This 
meant that the chooser had worked for three months in a small group 
of which the six men were raembers, so good acquaintance could be 
reliably assumed. On the other hand, the absence of life long acquaint- 
ances eliminated what might have been a source of error. Where the 
required number of specified temperament patterns were not present 
within a field group, two group leaders who had served as substitutes 
in all the groups were used as alternates. One alternate was of the 
mobile type and the other of the deliberate type. 

The instructions were as follows: 

“Straw Vote” 


“Suppose you were first assistant to an agency manager and you 
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needed three men to come into the office from field selling to help yoy 
with your work. Which three of the following list of six men would 
you choose? Do not consider their ability as salesmen but choose the 
ones whom you would prefer to have working at desks next to yours 
week after week. Mark with a check your three choices.” 

To eliminate as far as possible the “halo” which surrounds unusgy- 
ally successful salesmen, the situation presented involved office work, 
Furthermore, since the three selected were to act as assistants to the 
chooser, there was presumably less likelihood that outstanding leaders 
would be selected. Rather the basis of the choice would be personal 
preference and congeniality. 

It is certain that a number of personal factors enter into any such 
selection, but if a sufficient number of selections are made — in this 
case 225 choices by 75 subjects — it is fair to assume that such factors 
tend to counterbalance each other. 

The 75 judges were classified according to temperament pattern as 
follows: mobile type, 29; deliberate type, 35; non-specific, in which 
neither the speed nor the accuracy items seemed to dominate, 1], 
The results of the selection are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 


75 Judges chose % 8 
Mobile type 129 times 57.3 03 
Deliberate type 96 times 42.6 .03 


Difference 14.7 .04 Error of Difference 


29 Judges of mobile type chose % r) 
Mobile type 56 times 64 05 
Deliberate type 31 times 35 05 


Difference 29 .07 Error of Difference 


35 Judges of deliberate type chose % 8 
Mobile type 53 times 50.5 05 
Deliberate type 52 times 49.5 .05 


Difference 1.0 .07 Error of Difference 


5 Judges, high in both parts of pattern, chose 
Mobile type 10 times 
Deliberate type 5 times 


3 Judges, low in both parts of pattern, chose 
Mobile type 5 times 
Deliberate type 4 times 
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3 Judges, medium in both parts of pattern, chose 


Mobile type 5 times 
Deliberate type 4 times 


Total judges of non-specific patterns chose 


Mobile type 20 times 
Deliberate type 13 times 


Nine judges chose all three men of the mobile type and none of 
the deliberate type. Of these nine, five were mobile, three deliberate, 
and one equally high in both parts of pattern. One judge chose all 
three men of the deliberate type and none of the mobile type. This 
man was himself a deliberate in type. 

With the limitation in mind that the results were determined 
only from a group of salesmen, the following conclusions may be 


drawn: 
1. Men of the mobile type are more popular than men of the 


deliberate type. The difference in the percentage is more than three 
times the error of the difference. 

2. Men of mobile type prefer to work with their own type, 
other things being equal. The difference in the percentage is more 
than four times the error of the difference. The “rapid-fire” man 
wants fast people to assist him. 

3. Persons of deliberate type are evenly divided in their prefer- 
ences. As a group they like to work with either type. Other factors 
than mobile-deliberate tendencies determine the choice. 





HOW IS A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY POSSIBLE?: 


J. R. KANTOR 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


science and its data capable of investigative control why is it 

that those types of its facts called social or group responses are 

hardly subject to any rigid evaluation? Especially pertinent js 
this question when we consider that the social phenomena of psy. 
chology like the data of all other branches of the science consist of 
nothing but responses to stimuli. But where shall we seek for the 
reasons why social psychology remains without the realm of science 
and what must be the conditions which would make a science of 
collective psychology possible? 

To raise these questions is of course to unearth innumerable 
difficulties, for we soon discover that the way to a scientific inter- 
pretation of social behavior is barred by a series of traditional preju- 
dices which interfere greatly with a clear understanding of the facts 
involved. 

Basic to all of these harmful prejudices is the physiological con- 
ception of psychology. This conception we recall becamé developed 
and elaborated in the middle of the past century. At that time the 
overwhelming influence of biological conceptions upon psychological 
thought dictated that psychologists should hypothesize a biological 
or neural basis for what was then esteemed to be the data of psy- 
chology, namely, mental states. Now what was the result of such a 
conception? At first, the outcome was admirable and wholly bene- 
ficial to the discipline, for the nervous system as a basis and an accom- 
paniment gave definiteness and solidity to mental states. Since 
that time, however, the development of psychological facts has made 
superfluous and even harmful the biological basis. In the first place, 
such a conception prevents us from studying the biological factors of 
persons as definite phases of psychological phenomena, which means 
on the whole that the psychological facts will not be correctly inter- 
preted. Today it seems quite apparent that the stressing of bic 
logical or neural accompaniments of conscious states perpetuates these 


| it is true as most psychologists believe, that psychology is a 





* The substance of this article in briefer form was read as a paper before the American 
Psychological Association at Princeton, Dec. 1921. For a more detailed study of some of 
the points discussed, see an article in the American Journal of Sociology, 1922, vol. XXVII, 
611-627, 758-779. 
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very states and prevents us from looking upon psychological acts as 
concrete responses of persons to their stimulating surroundings. 

Very worthy of reflection is this particular point and we may well 
pause a moment to consider it, for when we do correctly incorporate 
the physiological data in the psychological domain they bring us to 
consider psychological phenomena as concrete specific acts. And 
from the standpoint of social reactions we would achieve thereby an 
undisguised blessing. In the second place, because a physiological basis 
was made the cause of psychological phenomena it has never appeared 
necessary for psychologists to pay much attention to the stimulating 
situations. And only when we realize that no psychological activity 
can be adequately described except in terms of its stimulating objects 
and conditions do we see how faulty is the physiological tradition. 

And if we desire to offer additional counts in our indictment of 
the physiological basis we might suggest that it has made psychology 
impotent to deal with numerous types of important psychological 
responses, both of an individual and social sort. For example, among 
individual reactions is it not true that a physiological psychology is 
unusually helpless in describing thought and memory behavior and 
powerless to touch in the slightest the problems of dreams and lan- 
guage? Strikingly appears this inutility of the physiological con- 
ception (for the reason of course that it is merely used as an explana- 
tory hypothesis) when we observe how little service it renders us in 
the handling of feeling data which it should be most able todo. Why 
the physiological conception should be unable to describe feeling 
reactions is owing, as we have already suggested, to the fact that it 
does not really stand for the inclusion of physiological features in a 
total psychological response, but rather is designed to supplement 
and support abstract mentalistic elements. 

But if the physiological conception is of as little value as we sup- 
pose in the study of individual reactions how much less useful must 
it be for the interpretation of social responses, for obviously the latter 
are unambiguously cultural facts infinitely more dependent upon 
institutional conditions than upon the organic constitution of the 
reacting individual. In this sense even language and much of the 
process of thinking are social activities and as we have said of lan- 
guage the ordinary psychological techniques are unable to deal with 
such forms of reaction. 


II 
And now we may enumerate some of the outstanding specific 
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consequences of a physiological attitude in psychology, an attitude 
which we must classify with those theories which seek in the individya] 
himself the exclusive causes of social as well as individual responses, 
By far the most disastrous of these results is the development of the 
theory that all the copious and diverse behavior of human beings can 
be considered as the unfolding of a limited series of springs of action 
called instincts. Strangely, but after all perhaps characteristically 
enough, the instinct causes of action were designed to replace reason, 
another internal cause for at least some forms of our reaction, namely, 
moral conduct. 





Now it may be highly convenient on the one hand to account 
for the multiform phases of our behavior upon the basis of a few 
original instincts, but of a certainty such a procedure is very injurious 
to the scientific interpretation of social facts. Eagerly do psychol- 
ogists translate and analogize our fundamental sucking reactions and 
organic reflexes into teleological powers which predestine us to undergo 
certain social developments. Unfortunately, by the employment of 
such magical and simple explanations of human behavior the mul- 
titudinous actual facts of the person’s interaction with constantly 
changing social situations are entirely robbed of their obvious sig- 
nificance. To translate even such undoubted facts as the actions of 
a young child into the expression of teleological urges or hereditary 
and innate organizations of neural pathways is to blind ourselves to 
the myriad influences that expand and direct our personalities in 
spite of the fact that the latter influences we can and do observe daily. 
And if we are to reach even the first stages of scientific accuracy in 
dealing with social reactions we must describe only what we actually 
observe to happen, and leave the sorcerous potencies and teleological 
forces to those who possess the type of vigorous imagination required 
to understand them. 


Closely connected with instincts as unit causes or springs of 
human action are the unique temperaments which are presumed to 
be inherent in individuals conditioning their behavior and in conse- 
quence making the conduct of the group what it is. Temperament 
in this context is assumed to be a static entity or quality, a phase of 
the individual which is presumed to mark him off from the remainder 


of his fellow men on an authentic non-antomical basis. And all this 


in plain view of the clear facts that the name te:nperament stands for 
a highly intricate social situation in which the salient features are 
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specific forms of stimulating conditions and a complex of habit and 
other responses. 

Another issue of the self-causing conception is the erection and 
elaboration of the mentalistic accompaniment of physiological or 
neural states into a superconsciousness. That is to say, the so- 
called consciousness of the individual which is presumed to parallel 
or otherwise accompany neural activity becomes developed by means 
of group action into a group or community consciousness. Such a 
view in its attempt to generate this superconsciousness almost inevi- 
tably results in an abstract metaphysics of social interaction — a 
metaphysics which is very far removed from any genuine human 
action. 

If the physiological view is not itself responsible for the develop- 
ment of a series of single principles of the immediate and complete 
explanation of social phenomena it certainly has not operated in any 
sense as a deterrent to such non-scientific procedure. ‘Typical among 
the many attempts to find a single principle, mental force, or condition 
to account for group behavior are (1) the imitation principle of Tarde, 
(2) the consciousness of kind theory (Giddings), and (3) the idea that 
individuals possess innate or racial attitudes. 

However incomplete we are willing to leave our discussion of the 
malevolent character of the internal principles of social conduct, we 
cannot omit what we must look upon as one of the latest develop- 
ments in this direction, namely the Freudian movement. In this 
movement we have a combination instinct — unconscious cause of 
action. Whatever objection there may be to instinct doctrines it is 
infinitely intensified by the fact that the Freudians would make a 
single sex instinct the ultimate determiner for all human action, 
social responses of course included. 


IT] 


In view of the defectiveness of the physiological theory we sub- 
mit therefore that as a prime requisite for the establishment of social 
psychology as a science we must immediately and decisively retreat 
from the conception that the development and operation of social 
responses can be traced to causes within individuals. And this means 
nothing less than that we must adhere rigorously to the hypothesis 
that all psychological phenomena consist of the responses of persons 
to definite conditions of stimulation. If we abide by such a theory 
and act upon it we can dispense entirely with any obnoxious notion 
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of causation, for by cause we can mean only a stimulating condition 
correlated with a definite form of response. A double relationship 
there is here, by the way; first the correlation of a given response 
with a stimulus when the person first comes into contact with the 
stimulating object (this we might call association in development), 
and a later correlation at every subsequent contact with the stimulus 
object or condition in question (a connection of responses and stimu; 
to which we can give the name operative association). This correla- 
tion of responses and stimuli can be excellently illustrated by language 
reactions. The infant finds his group using certain words, let us say, 
which stand for given objects. He therefore adopts these words, that 
is always thereafter makes the same verbal reactions to objects as 
others do. 

What it may be asked may we hope to accomplish by placing 
social psychology upon a stimulus-response basis? Nothing less we 
answer than the interpretation of social responses as actually observa- 
ble facts. In detail such a hypothesis as we propose entirely avoids 
the attribution of mystic powers to the person and the interpretation 
of social phenomena by the creation of a superindividual mind. Since 
our only observable data are concrete reactions to stimuli the indivi- 
dual mind merely means a system of specific response patterns and 
consequently the conception of a superindividual mind is an impossible 
construction. 

Possibly the most striking advantage to be derived from the 
stimulus-response hypothesis of social reactions and one which will 
materially aid in bringing social psychology into the domain of the 
sciences, is the obliteration of all sharp distinctions between social 
and individual phenomena. For, if we are dealing exclusively with 
concrete responses to stimuli what else can we observe but the responses 
of individuals? Notice, however, that when we say that all psycho- 
logical reactions are the responses of persons we are not blinding 
ourselves to the distinction between individual and social responses, 
for there is indeed all the difference in the world between the total 
behavior situation of an individual reaction and that of a social 
response. —— 

Incumbent upon us it is therefore to specify precisely wherein 
lies the difference between social and individual action. The dis- 
tinguishing mark we assert lies not in the response factors but in the 
character of the stimulating situation. What exactly this difference 
is we may bring out in the following statement, namely that whereas 
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an individual reaction is a response to some natural object or condi- 
tion, the social or group reaction is a response to an institutional 
object or situation. Social psychology, therefore, is essentially 
institutional. 

What then do we understand by natural and institutional stimuli? 
Briefly, a natural stimulus is some object or situation which has never 
been surrounded with customary or particularized reactions. For 
example, as I cross a meadow I see in my path a fairly large stone and 
[| react to it by walking around it. No group behavior prescription, 
or taboo influences my action for the members of my group have not 
institutionalized the stone by developing a definite response to it. 
On the other hand, a similar stone on the sidewalk of a city street is 
an institutional stimulus. The group has developed a common 
response to it, namely, to remove it and prevent an accident to some 
one. Observe that we may be concerned with the very same physical 
object, but in the one case it is and in the other case it is not institu- 
tionalized. Perhaps another way to illustrate the point is to con- 
sider a reaction to any object before and after acquiring speech 
responses. The infant say, may respond to his injured head in some 
unique and individual manner, but when he uses language he will 
respond in some manner common to his group. His reaction will 
involve the vocal expression, Kopf, head, or testa, depending upon 
whether he lives in a German, English or Italian group. 

An institutional stimulus, then, is any object, action or circum- 
stance which calls out a common reaction in the members of a par- 
ticular group. Among such institutional stimuli we may mention 
buildings, actions, music, people, games, gods, etc. Some of these 
institutions are things, while others are actions; some have a physical 
or structural basis, while still others are purely cultural; but all 
function to call out collective reactions in particular individuals. 

From our distinction it follows then that the line of division 
between social and individual responses cannot be looked upon as 
separating (1) the so-called mechanical responses due to organic 
structure which are called individual actions, and (2) the mind actions 
which are assumed to be a product of social interaction.2 Such a 
division of acts into mechanical and mental, besides introducing an 
entirely erroneous conception of human behavior, implies a disregard 
of the fact that so simple an act as, say, walking, is not merely an 
individual action but a social response as well. Thus walking toward 





* Cf. Dewey, The Need for Social Psychology, Psych. Rev., 1917, 14, 271, et passim 
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a shelter as a response to rain as a physical stimulus, is from our 
standpoint an individual reaction while walking to school is a social] 
response. 

We believe that our differentiation between individual and 
institutional reaction situations indicates sufficiently the thoroughly 
functional and dynamic character of an institutional social psychology, 
But because we have argued that all human activity consists of indj- 
vidual responses, and further that the difference between individual 
and social reaction lies in the stimulating situation we do not at all 
intend to create the impression that there are no differences in the 
responses themselves. Such a question is absolutely superfluous 
when we consider that no two kinds of responses are or need be mor- 
phologically identical, or even similar. 

And as a further intimation that most of our reactions are social 
we might say that any one attempting to find illustrations of natura! 
and institutional stimuli will be sufficiently impressed with the fact 
that our most ordinary and simplest reactions are social in character. 
The truth of this statement is found in the consideration that from 
the very moment of birth we are constantly surrounded with physical 
objects that have been endowed with various forms of human qualities. 
Possibly in the fact that the great mass of our reactions are social 
responses we can discern a definite urge for the prosecution of social 
psychological studies, since the belief is current that social reactions 
belong exclusively to the sociological field, a belief that would result 
in the swallowing up by sociology of practically all the data of psy- 
chology, although that discipline is not equipped with the techniques 
to handle such phenomena. 


IV 


And now we come to a consideration of the detailed subject- 
matter of social psychology, namely, the social mechanism. This 
social mechanism which we consider the unit of collective psychological 
phenomena is nothing but an arbitrarily chosen unit response of a 
person to an institutional stimulus. Arbitrarily chosen unit we say, 
because the social mechanism as a fact can only be obtained by an 
analysis involving a momentary halting of the historical behavior 
complex. This complex comprises the genesis of a person’s psy- 
chological reaction to social objects. And these same social objects, 
we may further state, have been engendered through nothing else but 
the contacts of persons with them. 
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To illustrate the operation of the social mechanism let us take 
language reactions. Very soon after the infant is born into a com- 
munity he begins to perform language responses. Now these reac- 
tions as they are built up through the course of years are acquired 
by a greatly changing individual. The earliest words are acquired 
by a person with very little background and experience and the 
language necessarily is halting, imperfect, and in many instances 
unintelligible to others. The responses later acquired, however, 
are much more like the models in morphological character, and why, 
precisely because the individual represents a much more complete 
human development. 

But more important than this is the fact that in the course of the 
person’s development of language responses the stimuli change and 
partially because the person himself contributes to the modification 
and improvement of the group language. It turns out, then, that to 
a certain extent the improvement of the individual’s own language 
reactions is due to the fact that the language stimuli are enhanced 
by his own reactions. We might add also two other ways in which 
the person contributes to the development of the social mechanism. 
In the first place, by reacting to given stimuli the person aids in insti- 
tutionalizing them, and in the second place he maintains them by 
providing stimuli conditions for the younger members of the group. 
In actual practice of course, the changes that persons bring about in 
their group’s speech are hardly perceptible, but when we consider 
customs and conventions of various sorts the operation of the fluctuat- 
ing social mechanism is clearly discernible. 


From our inspection of the social mechanism it follows, that 
human nature as a series of responses is a shifting organization of 
reactions depending very directly upon specific previous contacts 
with particular types of stimuli, both natural and social. By so 
tracing the origin and growth of a person’s reactions to social objects 
we may hope to determine the mechanisms involved in social psy- 
chology and give definiteness and stability to that discipline. 

Also it is manifest that the common stimuli te which the individual 
responds or to which he has previously responded in building up his 
specific nature are evolved in definite interdependence with his reac- 
tions. In different words, institutional stimuli, whether they be 
language, customs of various sorts, religious phenomena, or scientific 
traditions are developed through the specific actions of person. From 
a morphological standpoint it is safe to say that no closer intercon- 
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nection can exist between autonomous phases of phenomena than we 
find to be the case in the social mechanism. -In the interests of an 
understanding of cultural phenomena, however, we must observe that 
not only can the responses and stimuli be kept separate but the two 
phases must be kept distinct or we lose all power to interpret them. 


Is it not because both philologists and anthropologists on the one 
side, and social psychologists on the other have not kept apart the 
response and stimulus facts of language that they have failed to 
progress in the appreciation of linguistic data? Many of the problems 
of language, we believe, would be well on the way toward solution 
merely through the recognition of the differences between what are 
the psychological aspects of speech, namely, the responses to insti- 
tutional stimuli, and the stimuli elements, that is to say, the linguistic 
institutions to which the responses are made. It must be admitted, 
of course, that the study of language is infinitely complicated by the 
fact that many of the linguistic institutional stimuli are themselves 
to a great extent language reactions, but this should not shake our 
faith in a method of investigation that promises ultimately to yield an 
understanding of very difficult phenomena. Assuming now that to 
keep responses and stimuli distinct will help us to see some light in 
language problems, then it would appear that this would be true even 
in greater degree in the case of customs, religions, and other social 
reactions. 


It may be well then to point out here that the study of the social 
mechanism would include the following details: (1) the study of social 
or cultural traits and their development through contact with cultural 
stimuli, (2) the investigation of social stimuli or institutions and 
their genesis through the common behavior of persons, (3) the 
process of culturalization by which persons develop their cultural 
behavior or social traits by being stimulated with particular institu- 
tions, and (4) the process of ceaseless change in cultural levels which 
provides us with the cultural history of institutions and their corre- 
sponding cultural traits. 


To the first advantage which we derive from a study of social 
phenomena in terms of the historical and exceedingly dynamic social 
mechanism, namely, the ability to keep close to the actual facts of 
social reactions, we may immediately add another. It is this, that 
we achieve at once a method in the form of a workable instrument 
for the examination of the facts of social psychology. 
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V 


Since the value of any scientific hypothesis lies in its functional 
service in the interpretation of the facts from which it is derived, so 
here we find that the sole demonstration of the theoretical or practical 
value of the hypothesis of the social mechanism lies in the insight it 
affords us into various important problems concerning social 
phenomena. And because we assume that this hypothesis is derived 
from observation of just such phenomena we suppose it to be of assist- 
ance to us in our understanding of them. Let us briefly consider some 
of these problems. 

(1) To what degree an individual is a product of a group and 
how much value must be assigned to the rdéle of individuals in bringing 
about both superficial and profound changes in groups are problems 
of serious importance in any social study. Both sorts of problems are 
neatly solved by the consideration that when an individual is inevitably 
a member of some specific group he acquires by that very fact the 
responses to the specific institutions developed and maintained by 
that group. Thus, the individual acquires particular moral attitudes, 
religious beliefs, social customs, intellectual prejudices, etc. And so 
we might conclude that the person is completely a product of his 
social surroundings. 

But, no, this conclusion is not inevitable at all since the individual 
is not absolutely restricted to any specific group. Persons may move 
from one group to another, the groups themselves may interact through 
commercial, military, and intellectual enterprises, and thus the 
person may compare institutions and in consequence magnify the 
appealing qualities of each with the result of conceiving a series of 
institutions different from any of those with which he is in actual 
contact. This process of developing comparative and creative 
reactions to institutions is fostered in every community, no matter 
how far removed from other communities, since each community, 
comprising as it does diverse families (smaller groups) possesses an 
abundance of divergent institutions. Such comparison and preference 
of institutions we must hasten to add need never be intentional on 
the part of the judging person, since by the very fact of being in 
contact with different groups the person takes on a variety of reaction 
traits and is thus a potential group himself, capable of realization 
within his own family. In the eventuality that a person does not 
develop a new line of social existence, he may nevertheless still be a 
cosmopolitan himself, a personality bound absolutely to no group 
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and a participant in the culture of many. An individual, then, is 
never inevitably a product of any one specific group or series of groups, 
although practically he may seem to be. But even if the possibilities 
of growth are provided an individual, by the presence of numerous 
diverse institutions, they may all fail to materialize because of definite 
economic, hygienic, or other conditions, and the person would then 
be a passive product of a single group’s stimuli. That our specific 
hypothesis here is workable appears from the fact that individuals 
distribute themselves in a scale of types depending upon the homo- 
genity of their groups and their ability to intermingle with other 
groups. 

When a person penetrates another group and thereby acquires 
responses to different institutions, and when further these responses 
consist of knowing and believing actions, it is easy to see how an 
individual may transform or effect great changes in his group. Thus, 
for example, it is asserted that Da Ponte brought Dante and Italian 
culture to America and Voltaire at a certain period brought British 
culture to France. Since the whole problem is one of changing people’s 
reactions to institutional stimuli we can see how greatly accelerated 
is this transforming process by the portability of institutions. Since 
many institutions are objects such as machines whole cultural con- 
ditions may be comparatively quickly and easily transformed. And 
equally portable and influential in the changing of cultures are moral 
codes and religious forms. 

(2) Are not the origin, development, maintenance, and diffusion 
of cultural traits’ various phases of interaction of persons and insti- 
tutions? As to the origin of social traits cultural history shows us 
how natural objects take on value, both social and esthetic, through 
the development by individuals of common reactions to them. Thus 
we have among more primitive groups, objects, trees, and animals 
institutionalized. In more complex cultures while the same objects 
may take on social values there are innumerably many other objects 
and events which can go through the same process. Typical of this 
situation is the manner in which words and phrases are institutional- 
ized and become instruments for good and evil in the more complex 
cultures. In similar fashion are social traits maintained, since the 
more frequently and pervasively persons react to a given object or 

event the more definitely and firmly established institutions become 





3 Support for our assumption that a psychological trait is an action we find in the fact 
that the biologist considers biological characters to be responses to the environment, Cf. 
Goodrich, Some Problems in Evolution, Science, 54, 529. 
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and the more capable they are of stimulating other and different 
people to perform certain actions. In such a manner do institutions 
spread from group to group. 

(3) The hypothesis of the social mechanism is instrumental to 
a necessary distinction between the environmental features of a group 
which do, and those which do not affect the origin and development 
of common responses. In a measure, then, the investigation of social 
reactions and their institutional stimuli may throw light upon the 
much debated problem whether environmental conditions can influ- 
ence the development of cultural traits. Immediately we must 
observe that the term environment as ordinarily employed in biology 
cannot be taken over bodily in psychological work, since in the two 
fields it has very different functions. From the standpoint of the 
social mechanism, however, any object, physical condition, event, 
or action found in the surroundings of the person is capable of influ- 
encing social action, provided of course that persons build up reactions 
to such objects, conditions, etc. Nor does it matter much how these 
stimuli come to be institutionalized. But it is likewise true that the 
study of the social mechanism indicates that little or no cultural 
development can be attributed to the influence of merely the physical 
surroundings of people. 

(4) Similarly, the fact at the basis of the belief in group minds 
becomes greatly clarified by an investigation of the operation of 
institutional stimuli and their correlated responses. Now what is 
this fact? Briefly, the verbal transference of a well established insti- 
tution such as the “Harvard mind” into a universal or group mind. 
After all what we mean by a national mind, a party mind, the work- 
ingmen’s mind, etc., is that they are institutional stimuli which exist 
or which we imagine to exist. Frequently, these stimuli live only in 
the telling that they exist, or they may be actually embodied or con- 
nected with actually existing things, as a legal character, some building, 
organization of persons, piece of land, tradition, or song. And no less 
frequently do we arrive at a group mind by the enlargment of the name 
of an institution into a community mind. 

As we have stressed in a previous section it is most important to 
note that the group or superindividual mind cannot be in any sense 
a mind when the latter term signifies a reaction of any sort. Obviously 
when we think of actions as concrete facts these can only be individual 
reactions which cannot take on any of the meanings of group or super- 
individual minds no matter how many different persons’ reactions are 
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involved. Here is another instance of the difficulty which entangle; 


































us when we neglect to keep distinct responses and institutional stimulj, = 
q (5) From the standpoint of an institutional social psychology of 
we, we may likewise envisage the facts concerning the distribution of 
intellectual and emotional traits among the various cultural groups, feeli 
In the first place, it seems evident that the members of specific groups wy 
can develop only such reaction systems for which they find stimulating ss 
opportunities. And since we observe that the members of different ants 
racial groups acquire similar reactions to those of other groups when es 
similar stimuli are present, we can readily infer that no inherent differ- a 
ences exist in the members of the various groups. We might empha- lane 
size this point by suggesting that different groups through their 
members build up adaptive responses, that is, responses co-ordinating — 
with their particular surrounding situations. Thus we find that pote 
the languages of various groups contain only such expressions as are oe 
needed for the purposes of those particular people and consequently “a 
the languages of the simpler peoples are simpler because of the simpler ve 
conditions which surround them, making it unnecessary for them to oe 
build up different and more complex language reactions. _ 
In this connection we find very instructive the facts we learn Soe 
concerning the influence of the earlier successive acquisitions upon grou! 
" later ones. This influence is very great, for whatever institutions are he 4 
a established in a group become more or less permanent bases and guides ever: 
to further reactional acquisitions. Every one is familiar with the ects 
stabilizing influence which an established institution has upon the ing t 
behavior of people. Since it is only by a gradual modification of their 
existing stimulus and response conditions that the group changes we ing tl 
‘ can see what great sway custom and tradition have upon the kind lynck 
and number of reactions that groups build up. Accordingly the vidi 
traditions of a group operate along with the necessity of its stimulating 
surroundings in such a way as to condition the mentai traits which sort, 
the group acquires. But if the study of the social mechanism shows Nats 
us why it is that races have their particular reactions and why they react 
tend to conserve them it also indicates why certain groups are more any | 
susceptible to some types of stimulation than to others, and also how MB atic, 
contacts with strikingly new stimuli bring about relatively sudden hess 
changes when the need for them is present or other conditions make reste 
possible their occurrence. Upon such a basis we assume the so-called dinees 
superiority and inferiority of races to consist primarily of opportunities settin 
to be in contact with certain stimulating situations, and of inhibiting = one 
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and facilitating conditions provided by previous cultural mechanisms 
or behavior situations. As we have already suggested, the operation 
of social mechanisms are therefore essentially historical processes. 

Exactly the same conditions prevail with respect to the so-called 
feeling or temperamental characteristics of races. Whatever reactions 
and institutions such traits refer to have been acquired by people 
through stimulation by co-ordinate institutional stimuli. When the 
social mechanism is studied thoroughly we can trace out the develop- 
ment of present stimuli to previous reactions, which previous reactions 
were induced by formerly existing institutions. 

(6) In the light of a direct contact with the facts of social 
reactions it seems superfluous to point out the fallacy of looking upon 
the data of social psychology as exclusively the action of mobs and 
other supposedly abnormal or unusual phenomena. We are inter- 
ested in pointing out, however, that such a fallacy became established 
because of a misinterpreted fact, based directly on the failure to dis- 
tinguish between social responses and institutional stimuli. Because 
mob action was not looked upon as the responses of individuals to 
groups of other individuals the fact was completely overlooked that the 
action of such a group, or mob could constitute the setting or back- 
ground of common stimuli. We look upon the mob group as merely 
the setting of stimuli in the sense that when everybody or nearly 
everybody in the vicinity is bent upon a certain action then that 
action appears the least hindered and the easiest to perform. Accord- 
ing to our view the mob is nothing more than a group of persons, with 
their particular anger and storming, or pleasure and gaiety, condition- 
ing the action of an individual to the common stimulus (the crime in a 
lynching situation). The stimulus, we assume, affects all of the indi- 
viduals involved. 

In other words we see in the situation a stimulus of a particular 
sort, which may produce in different individuals different reactions. 
Now when such a stimulus is reacted to by a series of individuals whose 
reactions coincide, then the presence of the other persons so far as 
any single individual is concerned, serves as a reinforcement of his 
action. But in case the reactions or traits of some of the group mem- 
bers do not coincide with those of the majority of the group the 
remainder of the group will then serve as a deterring setting to the 
dissenting member, and as an inhibiting influence. Not only has the 
setting or background character of the group usually been overlooked 
in social psychological studies, but also the fact that the group can 
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serve as a curbing and inhibiting influence. Another and closely 
related basis for the mistaken notion that social psychology deals 
only with mob action as a unique form of behavior we find in the fact 
that in many cases, and it is these primarily upon which the notion 
was developed, the stimulus is so striking a condition and so capable 
of arousing common, deep-seated prejudices and habits that the 
action of the various members of the group serve to reinforce the 
reactions of all the other members, and as a consequence we have the 
opportunity of observing what is popularly known as a typical mob 
action. 

We might add that it is an entirely different but no less genuine 
kind of situation in which the remainder of the group serves as a 
direct and unified stimulus to the reacting person. The reactions of 
the group or mob like any other institutional stimulus may serve to 
elicit specific kinds of reaction. Accordingly one eats, fights, prays, 
and otherwise acts as the actions of our groups compel us. 

(7) What social progress means and how it can be achieved are 
problems which can be greatly illuminated and probably solved by a 
study of the social mechanisms concerned in such phenomena. A 
possibie criterion of social problems may be based upon the fact that 
through an acquaintance with various sorts of institutions persons 
may determine just what institutional changes are desirable in a group 
and thus take steps to bring those changes about. Stress is to be 
placed not upon the effectiveness of our intentions to bring such changes 
into existence but upon the possibilities for modifying institutions 
along with their correlated responses. For it is entirely a matter of 
indifference how the changes are brought about, since our occupation 
with the social mechanism teaches us that progress is an absolutely 
relative process. 

Probably the most valuable heip to be derived from the hypothesis 
of the social mechanism at this point is that it throws us back upon 
what are in the last analysis the actual concrete facts of social progress 
as well as of all social phenomena, namely, the acts of persons. For it 
is only when we conceive progress to be a series of changes of specific 
restricted sorts relative to very specialized conditions that it can have 
any meaning at all. 

(8) Asa final commendatory suggestion in favor of the hypothe- 
sis and method of an institutional psychology we might propose the 
value and necessity it indicates for distinguishing between various 
social sciences and for the co-operation of them in the solution of social 
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problems. The very fact that social mechanisms consist of responses 
to institutional stimuli, means that a differentiation must be made 
between the different disciplines studying the varying phases of the 
social process, and it goes without saying that we must inquire whether 
the stimulus factor or the institutional phase is to be mainly stressed. 
On the one hand, a specialized study of the nature, use, and continua- 
tion of institutional objects should be rigidly and expertly pursued and 
on the other hand, since institutional stimuli are always the correlates 
of responses to them, there is an imperative need for an equally con- 
centrated study of the reaction phases. Manifestly, the social sciences, 
each in turn specializing on one or the other phase, must closely co-oper- 
ate in their attempts to understand and scientifically evaluate the 
protean phases of the social process. 


VI 


In concluding we might assert once more that so far as the facts 
are concerned there need be no doubt that an institutional social 
psychology may be a definite and positive psychological and biological 
science. But from a study of the facts belonging to the domain of 
social psychology we are just as firmly convinced that to make social 
psychology a science we must vigorously abjure two conceptions, first 
that we are dealing with causes in the sense that social phenomena 
can have inevitable conditions, and second that these causes are 
resident in the structurat and functional makeup of the individual, 
namely, that all complex social phenomena are merely the unfolding 
and fulfillment of man’s inborn impulses and needs. To be a science 
social psychology must allow no such intellectual anesthesia as this 
type of thinking represents. Rather, to be a science social psychology 
must become the study of responses to institutional stimuli, and the 
origin and development of such phenomena must be investigated as 
the operation of mutual interchanges in social responses and their 
correlated stimuli. And in thus turning to the study of stimulus and 
response problems, social psychology aligns itself with what the writer 
considers to be the most serviceable general psychological method, 
namely, the examination of the concrete responses of persons to 
specific stimuli. As a detailed fact of social psychology we discover 
that any specific datum belonging to it may be referred to as the social 
mechanism. 

Is it an undervaluation of social psychology to say that it differs 
essentially from the most typical of the so-called natural sciences? 
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Two-fold is the foundation upon which our denial rests. In the first 
place, since there are substantial and significant differences between 
facts it is inevitable that the disciplines designed to handle them must 
be as different as the facts. A valid criterion of the competency of g 
science we believe to be the question, whether its method and princi. 
ples are adaptable to the facts it studies. And in the second place, 
from the standpoint of achieving an insight and understanding of 
phenomena all types of facts whether reducible to comparatively 
simple and rigid laws, or whether studied as isolated complex hap. 
penings not subject to inflexible laws are equally important and valu- 
able. What really constitutes a scientific discipline is persistence jn 
the pursuit of our phenomena and constancy in our aim to confine 
ourselves to a study of observable facts. 

Probably the most outstanding difference between social psychology 
and the typical natural sciences is that the latter aim to modify phy- 
sical things and natural processes, while the cultural sciences move 
toward control of human actions, whether directly or through the 
modification of the stimuli to such action, namely, acts, customs, etc. 
It follows from the alliance of social psychology with the cultural 
sciences that it must be predominantly a field and statistical science, 
since the stimulating conditions under which social responses occur 
cannot very easily be brought under laboratory control. A minimum 
only of prediction can be expected, therefore, in the field of social 
psychology, while for the most part such a science fulfils more the 
functions of illustration and interpretation, with only an occasional 
attempt at the direction of human action. 

But withal, institutional social psychology may be considered a 
definite science, all the more so indeed because it is not based upon 
an arbitrary theory of fixed causes which would obviously remove it 
far from any factual situation. Our faith in the institutional sug- 
gestions that we have offered for the qualification of social psychology 
as a science arises precisely from the fact that such an institutional 
conception is derived from the fluctuating and modifiable phenomena 
which themselves constitute social reactions. And further, because 
we believe that besides the physical sciences there can be and are 
disciplines which investigate and evaluate facts just as they occur in 
nature, we feel confident that social psychology may take its appro- 
priate place in the domain of the positive sciences. 
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WORK WITH SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED GIRLS 


BY ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


PSYCHOLOGIST, WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, CLEVELAND, O. 


HE organization whose problems are set forth in the follow- 
ing pages, had its beginnings in a very definite emergency in 
the city of Cleveland. This city had at one time a segregated 
district of houses of prostitution, which in 1915 was, with one 
ordinance, abolished. Inside of 24 hours, therefore, the houses were 
closed, and crowds of young women and girls were on the streets, 
or sitting on their suitcases in the railroad station, irresponsibly 
waiting for whatever might happen to them next. It was obvious 
to the most callous observer that something had got to be done to 


L 


protect them from the public and to protect the public from them, 
and for that immediate purpose the Women’s Protective Association 
was started, with one field worker and an office at the Police Station. 

From these beginnings the association has expanded so that in 
six years there are nine field workers, a liaison worker who divides her 
time between the police court and the association, a psychologist, and 
an executive secretary in charge of all. The offices are in the center 
of the city, with seven consultation rooms and there are two houses 
in which the girls under investigation may be placed until some further 
disposition can be made of them. The first is Sterling House, a well 
built attractive dwelling house, accommodating thirty girls. Although 
the problem of the prostitute is constant and influences every situa- 
tion, there are also in Sterling House, runaways and shoplifters, 
deserted wives and homeless strays, who find shelter within its walls. 
Here our young women must stay until they have a hospital examina- 
tion, until their stories are verified, and their difficulties thoroughly 
sifted. After Sterling House they are sent home, placed at work, or 
committed to an institution as the case may be. If they obtain work 
in the city, they are still under the supervision of their particular 
field worker no matter where they live. If they desire however, they 
may live at the second association House, Prospect Club, which is 
run by a Matron and by the girls themselves and where they may 
live for $6.00 a week. The association is supported by private con- 
tributions and by the City Community Chest. Its object is to handie 
cases out of court so far as possible, to save the overworked court on 
the one hand, and if possible, to save the girl from a court record on 
79 
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the other. Although the association has no legal right to arrest any 
one, or to force penniless girls or women of questionable character ty 
accept its ministrations, it has the good will of the authorities who have 
this right, and they make it possible to give the individual in question 
the choice of being handled through the association, or of being 
arrested in the usual manner, and handled through the court. Most 
of them choose the association and prefer Sterling House to the Police 
Court or the Jail. 

Every girl is given a mental examination upon her arrival. If 
her case must go to court the examination goes with the report to the 
judge. If she is sent home, returned to her work, or recommended 
to an institution, the record is passed on to whomever it may concern, 
The Psychological clinic has only been a regular part of the associa- 
tion for a few months, so this report can only be made of the 178 
cases, which comprise three months’ entries. The Standford-Binet 
test was given as a preliminary with every case and the average mental 
age was found to be 11 yrs. 8 mos., although the average chronological 
age of the girls was 19 yrs. The charges against them, or the diff- 
culties for which they asked assistance, were as follows: 

Immorality — commercial and otherwise 

Vagrancy and out of work 

Runaways from home 

Stealing — mainly shoplifting 

Forging 

Bedsits -cnadtioters.. os. es 0. eS ee 

Rape 

Family difficulties 

Murder 

Of the 178, three had sixteen year intelligence, and twenty-seven, 
had between fourteen and sixteen year intelligence. If we grant that 
sixteen years intelligence is too high a standard for the average adult, 
there were still only 16% of our women of normal adult intelligence, 
according to the fourteen year old standard. Moreover, there were 
15 adults with a mental age of 9 yrs., or an I. Q. of .56 or below, some 
ranging as low as .37 and .32. Despite the fact that individuals as 
low as this are a public menace and that every one agrees that they 
belong in an institution, the State Institutions are overcrowded, and 
the new ones though promised, are not built. No matter how much 
we all agree that an institution is where such adults belong, such an 
opinion puts no roof over their heads. In not only these cases, but 
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‘n others almost as bad, it has been necessary to find positions where 
women of such low grade mentality can make at least a feeble effort 
to earn their livings. For such women there seem to be the following 
choices in wage earning: a low type of unskilled factory work, and 
housework of a simple nature where the employer is willing to put up 
with incompetency for the sake of getting low priced help. The 
factory work is usually of the nature of wrapping goods, like chocolate 
bars, boxes and other merchandise; sewing buttons; punching holes 
in leather straps; cutting paper into standard sizes and similar opera- 
tions. One factory has frankly assumed it as a civic duty to take its 
share of morons for simple work. Several girls have made good in this 
factory, one at sewing and another at turning the trousers of suits 
right side out when they are finished. In such cases, the feeble- 
minded girl usually likes the work for a time. As one girl said “I 
have a lovely job, I cut corners off the pieces of paper all day long.” 
However, even this girl with a ‘lovely job’ soon tired of it, and had to 
be supplied with another task equally simple. In our experience, 
this class of labor is as easily tired as children and must constantly 
change to new work. Because promotions never come to them, they 
demand frequent lateral moves to atone for a lack of vertical progress. 


Some of our girls have been under the charge of the association 
ever since it started, whereas, others come and go from day to day. 
In order to get an estimate from the field workers as to the hopefulness 
of their task in placing their girls at work, the writer went to each of 
them with a list and asked for her judgment on each individual case, 
both as to the success which she had observed, and the success for 
which she had reasonable hopes in the future. There were nine work- 
ers to consult, and it was soon evident that their estimates fell into 
well defined types. Certain cases were checked as hopeless under 
any conditions whatever outside of an institution. The term “hope- 
less’ meant that whereas the girl had been repeatedly placed at some 
work within her powers, she was unable to keep at it, but continually 
got into trouble. 


One sample is Mary (I. Q. .49) who can do simple housework 
and has been repeatedly placed. She shortly becomes tired of her 
work, idles her time with men she meets on the street, and at one 
place swallowed a small dose of carbolic acid, in order to have an 
excuse to leave. She has been pregnant once and doubtless will 
be again. Nothing but a guardian continually at her elbow can 
prevent it. She is affectienate and amiable. She likes her social 
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worker and is always glad to come into the office and report. But 
there is no hope in any one’s mind but that she will be a constant 
menace to herself and others and no one but an experienced worker 
would have the time and strength to keep track of her irresponsible 
disappearances. She is the typical institutional case, entirely 
unable to keep out of trouble even with constant supervision. 





A second class is that of those who may be successful with super- 
vision either of the association, or of some similar organization. This 
class is typified by Alice (I. Q. .76) who has been under our charge 
for several years. 

Alice is decidedly attractive in looks and has no difficulty in 
getting a good factory job, drawing $17 to$18aweek. Fornoassign- 
able reason, however, she is in perpetual hot water. She gets into 
trouble with her work, with her foreman and with the other operators. 
She lives at Prospect Club, but even here her difficulties require 
constant adjustment and soothing treatment from her special 
officer, who must take time to hear both sides, to labor with Alice, 
to explain, and to exhort. With this constant care, she has kept 
out of serious danger, has kept her job, and has stayed out of debt. 
She is a hopeful case just so long as there is a responsible person 
in the background for her to call upon. Recently she entered the 
office announcing her marriage that morning to “a man she didn’t 
like very much.” He seems to be a decent fellow, but already 
Alice is in tears because she is lonesome. There is no doubt that her 
domestic life, like her factory life, will survive only under con- 
stant care and advice from an outside source. 


So much for the “hopeful under supervision class.” 


Another class was designated as “Hopeful with simple family 


”? 


Ruth (I. Q. .72) a young girl with two illegitimate children 
by two fathers, has proven herself very amenable to training while 
in Sterling House. She is a girl of simple domestic tastes, whose 
lack of good family influences and whose constant loneliness in an 
empty house, in addition to her simple intelligence, is enough to 
explain her bad history. She is a good housekeeper, has pleasant 
manners, and so far as we know, has not been promiscuously immoral, 
but has been faithful to her lovers as long as they were faithful to 
her. She feels that if she could live with a much loved grandmcther, 
she could keep out of trouble. We hope that she may. She repre- 
sents a distinct type with us — a girl who although endowed with 
slight intelligence, has tastes which are in keeping with her simple 
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mind. She is emotionally willing to lead the only kind of life she 
is fitted to lead; a quiet unobtrusive family life with little money, 
no wage earning responsibilities, no fine clothes, no expensive 
amusements and no social admiration. Everything depends upon 
her family and the man she marries. But we have hopes that with 
a due amount of family affection, the lack of which caused her 
troubles, Ruth will keep out of further trouble. 


In marked contrast to this type is the class of those whom the 
social workers designated as “hopeful as wage earners, but certain to 
prostitute.” 

A sample of this type is Maud (I. Q. .85). She is pretty, but 
delicate, and has a bad venereal infection. She is the child of 
foreign parents, and was forced to marry a well-to-do suitor at 15, 
after having been assaulted by her own father. She and her mother 
were both deserted, so she must support her mother and child, 
which she does by working as a waitress. Her wages, however, 
utterly fail to account for the money she manages to provide for her 
family. Although she is too clever for us to detect her, we know 
almost positively that the extra money comes from prostitution. 
Moreover, we are fairly certain that it always will. Although Maud 
is ignorant, she has a good mind and pleasing manners. But unlike 
Ruth, she and her type have social ambitions, just enough above 
the level of their wage earning capacity, so that some other means 
of income besides their legitimate wages, is essential. Maud is not 
willing to live in the neighborhood or in the clothes which she can 
afford, and her expenses in feeding two others besides herself, are 
fairly heavy. Moreover, sex experience began with her at such an 
early age, that she has never developed an instinctive taboo against 
it, and prostitution does not offend her taste or her moral standards. 


In these days when the evils of over repression are so clearly 
recognized, the psychologist is no less faced with the phenomenon 
that unless there is a feeling implanted in childhood that sex relations 
are to be held in check, and that there is a taboo which marks them off 
as different from other social relations between acquaintances or 
strangers, then there is little hope in trying to implant such a feeling 
later. These girls frankly say “We are not trained to earn enough to 
pay our bills. Prostitution is disagreeable work which pays better 
than other disagreeable work.” These girls are peculiarly interesting 
to the psychologist, combinirg as they do average intelligence with a 
total lack of sex repression, and a direct logic in their reasoning which 
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is entirely absent from the preceding types which we have discussed. 
In almost all cases these confirmed prostitutes, were early forced into 
sex life, either through marriage or assault. Later they held wage 
earning positions, but they see no reason why they should not have two 
sources of income. They ask us “What is our future, no matter what 
we do? Factory life, carrying dishes in restaurants or washing them 
in kitchens, marriage to a penniless man with no prospects, no friends 
orno amusements. We are neither smart enough, nor trained enough 
for anything better. If we can get a few joy-rides, shows, and some 
extra clothes and cash, why grudge them?” Such is the logical ques- 
tion of the professional. As one of them remarked “I have tried 
being good and it didn’t pay.” Our experience is, that if girls have an 
early adolescence free from sex assault or exploitation, they are often 
willing to give up prostitution in later life, even at a considerable money 
loss. But if they began at 11, 12 or 13 years, one’s appeals are made 
to a sense which never has developed, and one’s eloquence is wasted, 

After all these classes, there is one group which we hope to be 
successful in the full meaning of that word. That is, we hope that the 
members of this group will be able to manage their own affairs without 
outside help and that our relation to them will be that of old friends, but 
in no sense that of supervisors. Eighteen per cent of our charges were 
voted into this group by the field workers, and if this percentage seems 
small,it must be remembered that our standard of success is fairly high. 
In some organizations any case is considered successful in the absence of 
any proof of actual failure. Our standards of success however, mean 
a certain proof of ability to succeed, rather than an absence of proof 
of failure, and because of the long period over which we are able to 
observe our cases, we can base our judgment on fairly reliable infor- 
mation. By less rigid standards, doubtless many of our 33% and 
our 8% listed below would be added to our 18%; and the resulting 
percentage of over half of our cases successful, would sound more 
flattering if not so accurate. Included in our class of those likely to 
succeed without supervision were various young shoplifters, immoral 
girls of a non-commercial type who had not begun too young, small 
town runaways and others. The average I. Q. for this class was .81. 

The summary of the 178 cases is as follows: 

30% of the cases regarded as “Hopeless — outside institutions” — 

average I. Q. .68 
33% of the cases “Hopeful as wage earners with supervision” — 
average I. Q. .73 
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11% of the cases “Hopeless as wage earners, successful in simple 
family life’ — average I. Q. .61 

8% of the cases of “Successful wage earners, but incorrigible 
prostitutes” — average I. Q. .81 

18% of the cases “Successful without supervision” —averageI.Q. .81 

It is interesting to notice that the largest class is of those judged 
“hopeful with supervision” and that their average I. Q. is .73; while 
72 is the average I. Q. for the entire number of entrants since the 
psychologist began her work with the Association. It is with them 
that our time is mainly occupied, propping and re-propping adults of 
childhood mentality who can stand alone with difficulty, and for 
short periods only. 

The preceeding report has been made merely with reference to 
intelligence quotients. ‘The question of the psychopathic type remains 
to be considered. It is hard to give any figures upon this class for 
various reasons. One interview with a stranger cannot give much 
reliable information as to his psychopathic tendencies, and in order to 
get the required data, a period of observation is necessary which we 
are seldom able to secure. There is no uniformity in their intelligence 
quotients, for the 13 whom we have known long enough to be fairly 
sure that they are psychopaths, range from .57 to .93 and 1.00. The 
seven whose quotients are below .80, we have had a fair chance to 
observe over a period of time, because they have not been clever 
enough to keep out of trouble. Four of them, apparently manic 
depressives, or suffering from delusions of persecution, are now in 
institutions for observation. The other three must make more trouble 
in the community before this end is accomplished. Six others, of 
whose neurotic tendencies we are fairly certain, and others whom we 
suspect but have no means of keeping hold of long enough to be sure 
of our diagnosis, apparently represent a curious floating part of the 
population which washes up here and there and then as quietly dis- 
appears. Martha—a young woman (I. Q. .93) in a large feathered 
hat and with a skirt which drags on the ground in the fashion of the 
90’s, asks for housework. Her last employer reported her as buying 
many pairs of shoes, innumerable hats all on a poke bonnet model, and 
as peering through cracks in the door for no apparent reason. We 
negotiate for a position for Martha, but she suddenly disappears 
leaving no trace behind. Phyllis (I.Q. .80) asks for work and tells a 
story of riding a donkey over the United States, marrying a soldier, leav- 
ing him for four years, and now living with him again with the suspicion | 
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that another man has been substituted in his place. We discussed 
the story with her, a story which we disbelieve from start to finish, — 
then Phyllis too fades away, with her donkey and her mystic husband. 
Our observation bears out the testimony of others, that these romancing 
types pass a high vocabulary test and that their fancies relieve the 
tedium of a tiresome existence. If their intelligence is high enough 
and the psychopathic tendency not too far advanced, our experience 
is that they live by taking jobs and then disappearing from them, 
always buoyed up by the delusions which they carry hidden under 
their shabby hats. So far as our association is concerned, it is only 
when the psychopathic state is so pronounced that they are a source 
of serious complaint to their employers, or when their intelligence is 
so low, that they would be in difficulties anyhow, that we have author- 
ity or opportunity to do anything with them. It is true that we have 
less difficulty in getting institutional care for our psychopaths than 
for our feeble-minded. There are fewer of them, for one thing, and 
if their behavior is very erratic, they are more alarming to the public 
and to the court. But those whose behavior just misses this alarming 
stage, seem to live in a charmed world from which neither we nor any 
one else has the authority to snatch them. They go as mysteriously 
as they come, their adventures enlivening us as well as themselves. 
For the mild psychopath with delusions of grandeur, exciting perse- 
cutions, and thrilling though imaginary love affairs, we see no alter- 
native, but the wandering existence which they have chosen, until 
they deteriorate sufficiently to become public charges. That they 
are liable at aay time to become a menace is true enough. But in the 
meantime, they prefer lively fancy to humdrum facts, and we can at 
present throw little light upon the question of how any organization 
similar to ours has ability or power to keep its hands upon them. It 
is one of the problems with which we have next to cope. 


To summarize the report of the activities of our organization, 
we are spending the time of 12 trained workers, an office staff, and a 
large and influential set of Board members in working with unfortu- 
nate women and girls and their relatives and friends. Out of a random 
sample of 178, there is a saving remnant of 18% who will make good by 
earning their own livings, maintaining decent family standards and 
keeping permanently out of trouble. But these figures do not quite 
tell the whole story. Although such a discouraging percentage of the 
whole number are permanent successes, even the work with the others 
serves a purpose. While they are in our charge, the public is being 
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protected from irresponsible women and the trouble which they make. 
And even those who are not permanently successful are likely at least to 
be less complete failures than they were before. They may not ever 
look out for themselves altogether, but they learn to do so to a greater 
extent than if they had not been with us. The medical attention, 
the domestic training, and the friendly treatment which they receive, 
is for many the only personal attention they have ever had. The 
treatments for venereal infection alone, relieve a vast amount of 
suffering, which would otherwise be absolutely unchecked. More- 
over, the Association offices are for many of them a kind of Club 
where they may drop in on their holidays and be certain of a welcome. 
Here they may ask for help in their money difficulties, for advice about 
their work, and for sympathy in their many love affairs which often 
run anything but smoothly. Even the weaker sisters who have back- 
slidden many times, appreciate this semblance of family life which 
they find in the association offices and houses, and if they do not 
profit by it as much as we wish they did, at least they are better off 
than they were before. 

If the public could ever be aroused to insist upon adequate institu- 
tional care for the hopeless 30% on whom our efforts are wasted except 
for temporary relief, our constructive activities might be indefinitely 
extended to other and especially to younger girls. If the average age 
of our cases might be 14 or 15 instead of 19 years, we are sure that our 
percentage of permanent cures might be much increased. Our work- 
ers if relieved from the hopeless cases, might be put upon patrol work, 
to pick up the younger girls at the dance halls, theatres, railroad 
stations and eating houses, where their troubles usually begin. If we 
knew them before their bad habits were too well established, the later 
tragedies of ruined health and lost self respect might be averted. 
Our workers could spend more time with the schools from whose 
lower grades our charges are recruited and could branch out into many 
lines of preventive work in collaboration with the Travelers’ Aid, with 
policewomen, with truant officers and with religious bodies — work 
which is now impossible because the older incorrigibles necessarily 
demand first aid and attention. 

When we are tempted to discouragement however, the memory 
of the girls who six years ago were sitting on their valises in the sta- 
tion, waiting for chance escorts to unknown destinations, encourages 
us to feel that at least some things have now, through the efforts of 
the Association, become impossible. 





BEHAVIORISM IN THE LIGHT OF MEDICINE : 


BY A. A. ROBACK, A. M., PH. D. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


IKE the jurist, the physician, since the days of Hippocrates, 
has been working on the basis that there is such a thing as 
consciousness or mind; and with the rapid strides of medicine 
in recent times, the importance of mental functions has 

become increasingly evident to the members of the profession, 
Numerous articles and chapters in books have pointed out the neces- 
sity of understanding the facts of attention, memory, etc., for a proper 
diagnosis of the patient’s ailment. 

In the domain of mental disease, psychiatrists and alientists were 
constantly entering into a “give and take” relation with the psychol- 
ogist who was thought to be dealing with the same general phenomena, 
though with a different purpose in view. As Mercier expressed the 
relation more than a quarter of a century ago, “ in order to 


know anything about insanity it is necessary first to know something 
about sanity, and in order to know anything about the disordered 
mind it is necessary to know something about the mind in health.” 


To this very day, psychiatrists and psychopathologists are going 
about their therapeutic duties in the implicit belief that they are 
treating disorders of the mind, that their patients are actually afflicted 
with obsessions, manias, phobias, delusions and idées fixes or are 
suffering from this or that psychosis. Cures have been effected long 
before the first discussions on behaviorism had seen the light of day. 
Would it not be natural to conclude then that the principles upon 
which these medical men were operating contained an element of 
soundness in them, or shall we urge a la Watson that if mental pathology 
had been able to achieve wonders, it was in spite of itself, rather than 
as a result of its own enlightened initiative? Perhaps we ought to 
regard the psychiatrist of today with the same contempt as Moliére 
treated the medical practitioners of his day. At any rate one cannot 
help spotting a tinge of dubious patronage in Watson’s attempt to 
‘behaviorize’ psychiatry. The method is very simple. There is a 
stereotyped formula or rather word which explains everything. This 
word is habit. Like the miracle in a by-gone theology it solves all 





*From a forthcoming book “Behaviorism and Psychology.” 
*C. Mercier: Sanity and Insanity, preface XVII. 
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difficulties. ‘The deranged mind is nothing but a habit twist,’ and 
once we bear in mind that thoughts are nothing but language habits, 
the rest is straight sailing. Let us understand then that the man who 
believes himself to be Nero, the woman who is repeatedly washing her 
hands, the old maid who is obsessed by the notion that her pastor is 
courting her—that these characters are not suffering from some 
mental disorder but are merely given to wrong habit complexes. 
And to refute the generally accepted view of mental disease, Watson 
ushers into our presence a hypothetical neurasthenic dog which 
behaves most peculiarly, doing everything the reverse of what we 
should expect it to do. The uninitiated spectators, argues Watson, 
take the dog to be insane, but as a matter of fact it had been carefully 
trained to act in that very manner, and it is not the mind but the 
habits that have changed. 

3ut why resort to the canine world for a refutation of the func- 
tional view of certain diseases? May we not cite the case of a man 
who, though perfectly sane, acts as if he were insane? Are there not 
numerous cases on record of just this very sort of simulation carried 
on in order to escape from prison or captivity, a ““method of madness,” 
which goes under the name of “‘malingering’”’? These activities can 
hardly be called habit distortions, for, in order to become a habit, an 
act must have been repeated many times and must be automatic. 
When a man, however, goes through all sorts of antics which his 
sudden inspiration had called forth in the presence of great danger to 
his life, we are doing violence to the very definition of a habit, if we 
apply such a term to that type of conduct. Moreover, on Watson’s 
criterion, the trained dog should be considered deranged, for what 
matters it in what way the habit distortion has come about? The fact 
remains that the habits of the dog are now unlike those of the normal 
dog, accordingly treat it like any other mad dog. 

On similar grounds, the man who asserts daily that he is the King 
of China must be declared to cherish an obsession regardless of whether 
he actually believes his statement or not. The distorted habit is 
undeniably there, and since we must not inquire as to his ideas or con- 
sciousness, the only test we have to go by stigmatizes him at once as 
one possessed of a diseased personality. Again I must make it clear 
that to refer to the importance of behavior as a criterion of one’s 





J. B. Watson: Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, pp. 418-420 and 
eg. 7 out 4 Concept of Mental Disease. Jour. Phil. Psych. and Sci. Method, 1916, 
ol. p. i 
‘J. B. Watson: Behavior and the Concept of Mental Disease, lac. cit. pp. 593-594. 
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sanity is altogether beside the point. Most assuredly it is an invalua- 
ble guide towards a diagnosis, but a guide only, not an objective. We 
are not primarily concerned with the endeavor to ascertain whether 
the patient’s behavior is queer, but whether his mind is disordered, 
whether he 1s really a patient, in the etymological sense of the word. 

From what we know about multiple personality and other dis- 
sociations, it would be easy to argue against the ‘habit twist’ theory 
of mental disease. The sudden emergence of the Sally personality 
in the Beauchamp dramas leaves no room for the formation of habits 
represented in Sally’s conduct. It is all very well for Watson to set 
forth that the habit distortions may and do often start in infancy* 
but unless we assume that prior to the appearance of the Sally per- 
sonality, there were gaps in Miss Beauchamp’s consciousness and motor 
activity, the learning of certain tricks at which Sally was a master 
could not very well have gone on. 

The conception of mental disorder as a wrong habit complex 
will, on close analysis, be found to contain a petitio principiit. What 
is our criterion of right and wrong in habit formation? Why call 
one series of reflexes distorted and another regular? If for the reason 
that the individual in the one case is unable to exploit his reflexes 
advantageously, it would not be difficult to cite cases of abnormal 
habits which might prove serviceable to their exerciser by bringing 
him in an income at certain places of public amusement, yet the man 
would none the less be regarded as psychopathic. The line of cleavage 
that must be drawn between the sound and the disordered mind is to 
be sought rather in another direction— in the faculty of control 
which is decidedly a conscious function and not in the difference 
between a right and a wrong habit which cannot be determined except 
ex post facto. In a certain respect, all geniuses may be said to have 
acquired distorted habit complexes. 

In order to revolutionize psychiatry and introduce a new con- 
ception of mental pathology, it would be necessary to give detailed 
treatment to a number of cases on record and to offer behavioristic 
equivalents to the many serviceable terms current in psychiatry and 
psychopathology that are rooted in traditional psychology. To 
employ a blanket term like habit to phenomena widely varying in 
character is hardly in accordance with scientific procedure. 

The conclusion of Watson’s article on the concept of mental 





$M. Prince: The Dissociation of a Personality. 
$j. B. Watson: Psychology from the Standpoint, etc., p. 419. 
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disease is typical of the impatient and sanguine temperament which 
characterizes the whole school. 

“To apply this in detail in functional cases” he pleads, “overtaxes my 
ability as well as my present interests. At any rate the suggestion seems to 
me to give a reasonable clue as to the way in which such shifts in the emo- 
tional constituents of a total integration can occur. Surely it is better to 
use even this crude formulation than to describe the phenomenon as is done 
in the current psychoanalytic treatises.”? 

Could we have expected that such a feeble plea would persuade 
psychiatrists to revise their terminology as well as their methods? 
Need we be surprised to learn from an eminent psychiatrist that 
“the paper in question was an extremely naive and simplistic presen- 
tation of the problem of mental disease”? It is a pity that Jeliiffe 
in his reply to Watson wields Freudian weapons instead of disarming 
his opponent by reducing his objections and charges ad absurdum. 
Much of what Jelliffe has to say on this score will appear irrelevant to 
the particular issue between behaviorism and mentalism — indeed it 
seems as if he has come not to answer Watson but to praise Freud — 
but his criticism of the behavioristic attitude is both virile and elo- 
quent enough to afford the psychologist a glimpse into the situation 
from a new angle. 

The following detached quotations from Jelliffe’s article will no 
doubt be helpful to the reader who is not disposed to read it in toto. 

“Behaviorism scanning but one plane must necessarily be blind to the 
necessity and utility of such a concept which reaches profoundly into certain 
very real factors, which seem to extend beyond the purely mechanistic auto- 
matic and reflex means of response. It cannot conceive just wherein lies 
the apparent complaisance of the physicians in the acceptance of this concept 
to which the urgency of human actualities comnels them. They find in 
referring the pathological phenomena under consideration to the ‘purely 
mental’ that they are provided with a concept of dynamic power, a workable 
tool which penetrates causes and beginnings and provides a means of re- 
education and redistribution of effect involving adequate discharge, before 
which the colorlessness and ineffectualness of an ideal behavioristic re-edu- 
cation plainly reveal themselves. ® 

“There can be no doubt that psychoneuroses have brought about ‘habit 
twists’ which have become a faulty equipment in the patient’s reactions to 
life. To acknowledge this is by no means to lose sight of the relation of 
these habit twists as only forms of expression of a self that is more than a 





7 J. B. Watson: Joe. cit., p. 596. ‘ 
*S. E. Jelliffe: Dr. Watson and the Concept of Mental Disease. Jour. Phil. Psych. 
and Sci. M., 1917, vol. XIV, pp. 269-270. 
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complex and co-ordinated system of language habits and bodily habits. 
The very fact that the patient cannot phrase in terms of words the 
habit twists which have become a part of his biological equipment would 
imply that there is something more than merely bodily habit twists. 
“Speech is no more capable than any other mechanism of taking 
the place of affective functioning, but is one of the vehicles through which 
this is given discharge, an implement which the same affective impulses first 
formed and are still perfecting for their use. 

“Neither is it enough to attempt to locate a comothing ‘corresponding 
in part at least to the affective values of the psychologists and pathologists,’ 
something with which the author supplements the motor habits which have 
so far occupied his discussion in the response of the glandular system. The 
effect of emotion there is plain to be seen and growing more definite to the 
understanding with the aid of experimental physiology, but to confine effect 
there is another matter altogether.” 
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A REVIEW OF SOME PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY ZORA SCHAUPP 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


I 


INSTINCT THEORIES 


N spite of many optimistic assurances that Social Psychology 
is at last on its own feet, there seems to be no evidence that it is 

yet in a condition to dispense with the crutches lent it by Psy- 

chology. For a time it seemed to be getting along very well 
but its props were changed and now it flounders weakly. A short 
time ago we were daily receiving enlightenment on many vital social 
problems, on the group mind, crowd behavior, instincts basic in the 
social order. But psychology has now called for a re-examination of 
these concep:s and we must stop and take stock of our resources before 
we proceed. 

Park: in a brief survey of the progress of social psychology, 
which he does not distinguish from sociology, outlines its development 
from a philosophy of history to a science of society, defining the first 
stage of this transition as the period of Spencer and Comte who 
regarded sociology chiefly as a science of progress. The second period 
is that of the schools when the aim was to define the point of view and 
to describe the facts that would furnish an answer to the questions of 
sociology. In the third period, which we are just now entering, 
emphasis is laid on investigation and ,esearch, — a mode of approach 
analagous to the introduction of laboratory methods in the science of 
psychology. Park also classifies the problems for social research and 
outlines the social groups that present all of these problems, their 
organization and structure. 

The most fundamental problem that social psychology has to 
deal with is that of human nature, but at the first attempt to investi- 
gate it the student becomes involved in the instinct controversy. 
Wallas? says, “In approaching the complex dispositions into which 
the facts of human nature can be divided for the purpose of social 
psychology, it is convenient to begin with the instincts.” And 





* Park, Robert E., “Sociology and the Social Sciences”, Am. Jour. Soc. September, 1921. 
* Wallas, Graham, “The Great Society”, p. 33. 
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although some psychologists are willing to forego this convenience, 
they too are obliged to begin with the simplest of human responses 
and determine how social behavior is built up, if, as they say, its roots 
are not innate in the individual. Few, perhaps, belong to this radical] 
faction, but the challenge has been given and it behooves the defenders 
of instinct to look into the concept before they meet its adversaries. 

An examination of the current theories of instinct is made by 
Hocking: with a view to obtaining a more consistent and useful defini- 
tion of the term. In its present state it carries a double connotation, 
meaning at the same time a “mode of behavior” and a “mode of 
interest”; and while for technical purposes we should not use a concept 
that mixes “physical with mental ingredients” if we are to describe 
the facts adequately we must recognize the introspective side, the 
general interest trends, as well as the more specific mechanisms we 
observe in the behavior of others. To try to reduce the former to 
terms of the latter and explain instinct as a complex series of reflexes 
is to omit the real issue, — to explain manipulation without curiosity, 
for example. And if the strict behaviorist then denies that curiosity, 
love, hunger and the rest are instincts, we are still obliged to explain 
these values of life and the fundamental interest trends for which 
they stand. By making use of an “instinctive regulation of instinct”, 
an “instinctive preparation or readiness”, we may gain a conception 
that recognizes both aspects of the term. This instinctive set or 
“dominant appetence” of the individual is what Schopenhauer describes 
as the “will to live”, Nietzche, the will to power, Freud and his fol- 
lowers, the “libido”. A definition of instinct finally proposed is this: 
“any specific form of the will-to-power which reaches its ead by the 
use of innate motor mechanisms common to the species.” Its author 
acknowledges its hybrid nature but maintains its inherent consistency 
in spite of this and its greater usefulness because of it. 

The neglect of the gregarious instinct is responsible, according 
to Trotter‘, for the confused and inadequate explanation of complex 
human behavior in terms of instinct. Not only is this instinct equal 
in biological importance to the others but it has the added significance 
of modifying and controlling their expression. Woodworth criticizes 
the common conception of this instinct as simply a desire for the 
presence of others, an impulse to herd together, or, as McDougall 





3 Hocking, Wm. E., “The Dilemma in the Conception of Instinct as Applied to Human 
Psychology”, Tu1s Journat, June-September, 1921. 

4 Trotter, W., “Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War’, pp. 17, 18. 

8’ Woodworth, “Dynamic Psychology”, Chapter VIII. 
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conceives it, an expression of the self assertive tendency, and feels 
that we must regard it rather as an instinct for common activity, for 
association as equals. Man has a native capacity for group activity, 
and a simple desire to exercise this capacity, an interest in the activity 
for its own sake, is a sufficient drive and needs no additional self- 
seeking or altruistic parental instincts to call it forth. 

In an article on “The Group As An Instinct”, H. A. Miller® also 
emphasizes the fundamental importance of the group instinct. The 
generalized social instinct he regards as insufficient to account for all 
of the facts, and holds that loyalty itself is instinctive and that gre- 
gariousness is the sublimation of a prior group instinct of which 
patriotism is the emotional side. 

Ellsworth Faris? reviews the status of instinct in the theories 
of leading psychologists from James to contemporary writers and 
reaches the conclusion that sociology has gone astray in using instincts 
as hypotheses instead of devoting itself to the classification and 
explanation of such empirical data as attitudes, desires, wishes, etc. 
He admits that “it is a question whether human nature does inherit 
specific instinctive patterns”, and is inclined to regard man’s only 
native responses as reflexes, “specific, invariable and uniform.” If, 
however, there are such native tendencies they are subject to such 
wide modification by environmental factors that the concept is value- 
less for sociological purposes and sociology might do better if it devoted 
its energy “to an attempt to analyze and isolate the temperamental 
factors in complex social attitudes.” Hunter* deals more fully with 
this subject of modification both in its sensory and motor aspects, 
either prior to or subsequent to its initial appearance. Of value in 
describing the process is the concept of sublimation, which is the 
turning of an instinctive impulse into other channels “by the transfer- 
ence of one behavior component from one total response to another 
through the so-called conditioned reflex type of association.” For 
Hunter, however, the fact of modification apparently does not render 
the concept valueless for we must take account of what is modified no 
less than of the modifying forces. 

For a reshaping of the conception of instinct Kantor® thinks it 
is necessary to turn away from the school of physiological psychology 


‘American Journal of Sociology, November, 1921. 
: ’ Faris, Ellsworth, “Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” Am. Jour. Soc., September, 





4 Hunter, W. S., “The Modification of Instinct from the Standpoint of Social Psychol- 
» 2. Vsychological —s v. 27 p. 247 


47. 
* Kantor, J. R., “How Is a Science of Social Psychology Possible”, Tars Journat. 
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which has failed to interpret social phenomena in terms of properties 
of biological organisms and to found the explanation of such phenomena 
on a concrete stimulus-response basis, adopting a functional view which 
assumes the data of psychology to be concrete adaptational responses 
to surrounding things.‘ An instinct, as this implies, is a “simple and 
direct response to a specific stimulating object or condition” and 
develops in the species in its interaction with environment. 

A concise and critical treatment of behavioristic psychology by 
Smith and Guthrie™ represents well the tendency on the part of the 
majority of the adherents of this school to weed out in their definition 
of instinct all response that cannot be ascribed to inherited structure 
or that can be explained as conditioned reflex and at the same time 
avoid an over-simplification, i. e., an attempt to reduce all behavior 
to one or two fundamental instincts. The authors point out that 
many of the group responses and their emotional expression are often 
called instincts when they are really habits which, due to similarity 
of original structure and a commonly experienced world, are acquired 
by all alike. 

A similar attitude is taken by Bernard who defines instinct as 
a definite action pattern, an inherited structure, which remains both 
in structural and functional organization practically the same and is 
basic to the life of the individual and the species. Defined thus, 


instincts would be “simpler, more elemental and more numerous” 
than those enumerated by most psychologists, reaching up into the 
hundreds or even thousands if we include reflexes. He regards 
McDouyall’s treatment of instinct “in terms of its complex function 


“ce 


ing” instead of its original structure as “nothing more than mystical 
apriorism.” Most of our responses are built up to meet temporary | 
situations and in the case of the so-called delayed instincts, society 
has developed in the individual such habit controls that instinctive 
action before its appearance is restrained and sublimated. 

The most extreme statement on this subject comes from Kuo" 
and almost reduces to an absurdity the whole movement of which it i 
the outcome. Mr. Kuo’s article is significantly called “Giving Up 
Instincts in Psychology”, a title somehow carrying the implication 
that the theory is an extinct one and needs only a consoling obituary. 





© “A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts”, Psych. Rev., v. 27, p. 50. 
Chapters in General Psychology, Chapter VII. 
pig Bernard, L. L., “The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences”, Psych. Rev., Mart 
1921. 
% Kuo, Zing Yang, “Giving Up Instincts in Psychology”, Journal of Philosophy, 
November 24, 1921. ; 
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The author quotes many definitions representative of the biological 
and psychological points of view and marshals the addenda and cor- 
rigenda proposed by writers in both fields with a view to showing the 
utter unreliability of such an unstable conception. His thesis is that 
the “so-called” instincts are in the last analysis acquired trends rather 
than inherited tendencies. There is the same objection to the old 
conception of instinct as to the doctrine of innate ideas; “they both 
assume @ priort relation of the organism to external objects.” No 
actions are instinctive which do not appear at birth or shortly after 
and the so-called delayed instincts are the result of the later maturation 
of action systems, — wings, etc., in the case of flying — or to new 
situations that call out new responses. (Kuo seems not to have the 
same objections to a matured arm or leg as to a matured co-ordination 
of neural patterns.) Such variable and complicated responses as the 
assumed instincts could not have the definite inherited neural pattern 
that genuine instincts are supposed to have. 

An answer to many of Mr. Kuo’s allegations might be found in 
Crile’s “Man an Adaptive Mechanism”, a book which interprets in the 
light of the best physiological and biological evidence obtainable many 
of the phenomena of human behavior. Crile holds that all of man’s 
adaptive behavior can be reduced to the simple stimulus-response 
reaction which consists of three stages, adequate stimulus, conduction 
of stimulus, and chemical and motor end effects. A few simple, 
fundamental adjustments are at the root of both human and animal 
behavior but man’s superiority is due to the larger number of his 
action patterns and the greater degree of integration that enables 
him to respond as a whole. To many of life’s vicissitudes man ha; 
become more or less adapted and his chance adaptation has been per- 
petuated in definite nervous and muscular structures. “It is now as 
reasonable to explain a muscular reflex or an internal secretion by its 
utility in the life of the organism as to explain the webbed foot of an 
amphibian or the teeth of a carnivore on the same basis.” (p.44.) A 
thoroughly mechanistic conception of life does no violence to a scientific 
interpretation of instinct, and Crile holds that “man’s two most com- 
plete adaptations are those of killing and procreating and the most 
powerful activator of his kinetic system is his fellow man.” 

An able refutation of the chief arguments advanced against the 
notion of instincts comes from W. R. Wells** who points out clearly 





_ “™ Wells, Wesley R., “The Value for Social Psychology of the Concept of Instinct.” 
I'nis Journat, Dec, 1921-March 1922; p. 334. 
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the principal weaknesses and fallacies of the opposition. The main 
defect in their criticism, he says, lies in the misuse of the biological 
terminology of heredity. They talk of instincts as “acquired” char. 
acters, regarding as acqvired all individual characteristics which need 
environmental stimuli for their development. But in the same sense 
we could speak of any inherited feature as being acquired since somatic 
characters too are not only determined by the germ plasm but are 
dependent upon a certain constant kind of external stimuli for their 
proper maturation. Wells finds in the work of Cannon (who is sub- 
stantially in agreement with Crile) valuable suggestion as to a possible 
relationship between emotion and instinct, for if the action patterns 
involving the autonomic system and unstriped muscles, which are 
closely associated with instinct, are inherited why should not the action 
glands and skeletal muscles which make up instinct proper be likewise 
hereditary? The work of Loeb furnishes evidence that a conception 
of “instincts as complex as the food instinct, the sex instinct, the 


parental instinct, locomotion, gregariousness, and even the instinct of 


workmanship” is not incompatible with the strictest biologica! prin- 
ciples and scientific methods. ‘The instinct theory needed some revis- 
ion, it is true, but the reaction has gone too far when it ignores or seeks 
to discredit the sanest teachings of science. 


I] 


THE ““GROUP MIND’ 


, 


The subject of the group mind continues to be discussed,*5 although 
there no longer seems to be any misunderstanding as to its correct 
usage in scientific terminology at least. Most authors feel it advisable, 
however, to preface any treatment of collective psychology with an 
introductory remark to indicate that they are aware of its connota- 
tions, lest a malicious critic seize upon what is only a legitimate use of 
metonymy. 

Park** presents a brief historica! review of the subject from Comte 
and Spencer to contemporary sociologists, showing how two traditions 
of social nature have grown out of their respective teachings. Both 
Spencer and Comte recognize the analogy of the individual and the 
social organism, and also the essential! difference, viz., the absence in 





8] refer to controversial literature on terminology and not to standard works on 


Group Psychology, such as McDovgall’s “Group Mind. 
% Park, Robert E., “Sociology and the Social Sciences”, Journal of Sociology, v. 26, 


p. 401. 
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main | the social organism of a general sensorium. René Worms said that 
ogical we must assume a social consciousness even without a sensorium since 
char- we see evidences of it everywhere. The question then, of the nature 
1 need of “the mechanism by which the group imposes its control upon its 
sense individual members” is a fundamental one for sociology. It has been 
matic answered in all ways from “Man is a political animal” to “War of each 
ut are against all.” There are those in modern times who explain social 
- their behavior as due to a gregarious instinct, (Trotter); to the fact of like 
$s sub- response to like stimulus, (Giddings); to the existence of a common 
ssible purpose, (Emile Durkheim); and there are some perhaps who retain 
tterns a notion of a super-individual consciousness of which conscience is a 
+h are manifestation, and others who use the term mind, for example the 
action “urban mind”, without ‘being clear whether they are referring to a 
kew ise collective or a typical mind. Park gives the following definitions and 
eption comparison of psychology and sociology: “‘Psychology is an account of 
t, the the manner in which the individual organism exercises control over 
) its parts and of the way these parts co-operate to carry on a corporate 
existence; sociology is a point of view and method for investigating 
the processes by which individuals are inducted into and induced to 
co-operate in some sort of a corporate existence which we call society, 
it is the science of collective behavior.” 


In an article on The Comparative Role of the Group Concept in 
Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and Contemporary American Sociology, 
Bodenhafer*? seeks to show the continuity of social theory and the 
development of scientific method “expressed in Dr. Small’s words as 
‘hough ‘the drive toward objectivity.”” The difference between Ward’s 
-orrect point of view and the modern one may be summarized in the contrast 
isable, between the two hypotheses, individual vs. social. Contemporary 
ith an sociology starts with the group as the fundamental unit and develops 
nnota- the individual as a part of the social process but does not consciously 
use of subordinate the individual. It tends to be pragmatic rather than 
metaphysical and makes no attempt to find in society a mystical 
Comte @ social mind existing apart from the actual persons that make up a 
ditions situation. Baldwin, in this auther’s opinion, represents the change of 
Both attitude from the old to the new sociology and the behavioristic move- 
nd the ment in psychology is part of the transition. 


ence in For Gault'* the term “group mind” is permissible if it is under- 





'7 Bodenhafer, W. B., “The Comparative Réle of the Group Concept”, Amer. J. Sociol. 
v. 26, p. 273, 427, 716. 


* Gault, R. H., “The Standpoint of Social Psychology”, Tars Journat, April, 1921. 
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stood to mean the “facts, theories, ideas, traditions, etc., that are 
held in common by the members of the group: . . . a system of 
individual minds each complementing and reciprocally implying the 
other”, and not “a super individual mind, one that co-ordinates and 
unifies individual minds.” ‘There is a unity among members of a 
group because each individual knows how far the other’s attitude is 
like his own, he “mentally represents” others in his group, “their 
fields of attention overlap.” Bodenhafer would probably class Gault 
with the older school as holding a somewhat subjectivistic position 
in making the individual the starting point for the understanding of 
the group. 

Another more novel comparison of the individual to society comes 
from Thomas D. Eliot,‘* representing the psychoanalytical point of 
view. He points out that there are the “high brow” and the “low 
brow” elements existing in both, the subconscious corresponds to the 
inarticulate public, suppressed complexes are the submerged tenth, 
the focus of attention and behavior have their analogy in dominating 
class activities, individual sanity represents social justice, while 
relative normality is the harmonious organization of impulses to a 
given environment. Group formation results “whenever an environ- 
ment is such as to stimulate a similar set of behavior mechanisms with 
similar effects in a considerable number of people.” 

Giddings** on the Behaviorist side, reaches conclusions somewhat 
in line with those of Eliot. He explains like-mindedness as “‘the sum 
of like reactions, instinctive, habistic and rational.” Like behavior 
occurs, because of a similar environment and similar reacting nervous 
mechanisms, hence what appears to be imitation is really reaction in 
the line of the least resistance, which resistance is least in like organ- 
isms. McDougall and Trotter who refer crowd behavior to a herd 
instinct are reversing cause and effect, says Giddings. A conscious- 
ness of kind is the “consciousness in human individuals of their differ- 
ences . . . and of their similarities, through observation and 
comparison of their behavior, including conversation”’, and such con- 
sciousness is necessary for a society that is anything more than mere 
gregariousness. One of the chief laws of pluralistic behavior is that 
“the percentage number of individuals participating in a collective 
decision diminishes as the intellectual quality of the decision rises” 
since there are more people alike in sympathies than are alike in 





9 Eliot, T. D., “A Psychoanalytical Interpretation of Group Formation and Behavior”, 


. J. Sociol., v. 26, p. 333. 
a biddines, F. H., pluralistic Behavior”, Amer. J. Sociol., January-March, 1920. 
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beliefs and more alike in beliefs than in critical intelligence. As in 
the individual mind deliberation grows out of a conflict of reactions, 
so as a social phenomenon it arises when group reactions to a common 
stimulus conflict. The social mind is only the phenomenon of indi- 
vidual minds similarly reacting in reference to and upon one another 
producing a conformity to a type by mutual constraint and discipline. 
The latter part of the article deals with “The organization of collective 
interest” and here the author has defined certain social and economic 
concepts. A protocracy consists of those individuals reacting most 
effectively in commanding situations and creating new ones to which 
other individuals must adjust themselves. Socialism is excessive 
standardization and deficient adaptability while individualism is a 
working combination of enough like-mindedness for collective effective- 
ness with enough unlike-mindedness for organization and progress. 
For Allport* the key to group behavior lies in the neuromotor 
system of the individual, and the appearance of unity in mob behavior 
is due to the uniform response of the crowd to a leader and not to a 
crowd consciousness in which each individual feels himself a part of 
the whole. The réle of the group mind has been overstressed in social 
psychology and undue emphasis has also been placed upon instincts 
to which have been ascribed a teleological power of equipping the 
human being for life adjustments. There may be certain innate 
physical patterns of response but they are purely individual, and only 
as they develop in interaction with the environment may they be 
called social responses. “Social Psychology studies those responses 
which are conditioned in whole or in part by the social surroundings.” 
(p. 300.) Such responses to social stimuli play an important part in 
the behavior not only of infants but of lower animals as well, and there 
is strong evidence that their adaptability and hence their educability 
is greater in the matter of social than of non-social objects. Social 
phenomena of this type can be studied by observing the growth of 
social behavior in children and by the experimental study of the indivi- 
dual’s reaction to social attitudes, emotions, expressions, pantomime 
and conversation. Another class of social responses are those made to 
non-social stimuli but having their form modified by accompanying 
social factors. A social stimulation may be defined as the stimulus 
resulting from the behavior of others which arouses a definite response. 
In investigating this second type of social response Mr. Allport has 





" Allport, Floyd H., “Behavior and Experiment in Social Psychology”. Tuts Journ™a., 
December, 1919, "4 297. . " : 
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conducted experiments which yield much valuable data upon the 
quality and type of work done alone as compared with that done in 
the presence of others. 

A Freudian interpretation of crowd behavior is that of Martin’s,» 
a keenly analytical, delightfully satiric exposure of the psychology 
underlying that disconcerting type of human frailty. The growing 
habit of acting as crowds is a menace to civilization and personality. 
Vulgarity has become a prerequisite for success, we think and behave 
as a crowd, we are “mere banner toters.” It is probable that “the 
same laws that underlie the wish fulfilling mechanism of dream for- 
mation determine also many of our crowd ideas, creeds, conventions, 
and social ideals.” Crowd ideas are the result of “complexes”, they 
are “fixations”, and the crowd self is analogous to a “compulsion 
neurosis.” The crowd is appealed to on a lower level. As long as 
the discussion is impersonal, exacting of attention, free from platitudes, 
popular belief and dogma, the audience remains critical; admit these 
and it is transformed into a crowd. It is a creature of hate, egoistic, 
demanding conformity of all of its members, and in America particu- 
larly we suffer from its domination. ‘The most disquieting fact of all 
is that the metaphysician is unhealthy minded and idealistic philoso- 
phies are crowd philosophies. (pp. 141-153). The cure which the 
author suggests for this pathological social state is “a conscious recog- 
nition of this desire and its more deliberate and voluntary resistance in 
ourselves . . ., a candid facing of the fact of what we really are 
and really want, and a mutual readjustment of our relations on this 
recognized basis”, like the cure of a neurotic by revealing to him his 
unconscious wish. (p. 165). 

“The motive professed by the crowd is not its real motive”; 
says Martin, “the repressed wish has unconsciously given to the 
formulas the crowd professes a meaning different from that which 
appears but unconsciously associated with it.” This conception 
receives further elaboration and wider application by Taylor® who 
sees another side to this phenomenon of “rationalization.” Professing 
reasons different from the true ones offers protection for our impulses 
but may also defend us against them by a stressing of the opposite 
tendency. All rationalization springs from the “desire for that unity 
which spells success in meeting the problems of life’”’, and in professing 
a worthy motive we are enabled to maintain a standard of conduct by 

*# Martin, E. D., “The Behavior of Crowds.” 


*% Taylor, W. S., “Rationalization and Its Social Significance.” Tuts Journat, Dec. 
1921-March, 1922, p. 334. 
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auto suggestion, i. e., convincing ourselves that it is our true motive, 
and by the social expectation that keeps us consistent with our adver- 
tised reasons. He agrees, however, that “a reduction of the quantity 
of rationalization would result in gain both for individual sanity and 


social welfare.” 





REVIEWS 


An Oututne or ApnorMAL Psycnotocy. By James Winfred Bridges 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Toronto. Second Edition, 
Revised. Columbus, Ohio. R. G. Adams & Co., 1921. Pp. 158, + 6 
blank. 


This volume appears to be a skeleton-syllabus of a college-course of 
lectures on mental derangements, with a long introduction (more than half 
the book) on normal mental processes. The foreword exaggerates some- 
what in saying that “it presents a fairly complete list of the abnormal! menta| 
phenomena” as any state-hospital man can see at a glance. It devotes , 
third of a page to Kempf, and fails to tabulate the classification of mental 
diseases promulgated by the American Psychiatrical Association and the 
national mental-hygiene committee. 

“It should of course be regarded as mainly directive and mnemonic.” 
says the author in the foreword, and in this adequate warning lies its com- 
plete sanction as an “outline of abnormal psychology.” As one might 
expect from an academic professor of psychology, the material is not always 
quite up to the professional psychiatric times, although part at least of the 
obsolete matter is not improperly part of a lecture-course, for it lends historical 
perspective. For example, on pages 154 and 155, the discussion pro and con, 
of the causes of paresis might be condensed to a statement that it is a form 
of syphilis, — in a book dated 1921. 

“Psychology is the science of consciousness” or else “the science of 
human behavior,” in which latter case it “is not psychology in the traditional 
sense.” The author straddles (but gracefully!) these two views, just as he 
does the “mind-twist” and the “brain-spot” “explanations” of abnormal 
phenomena. But how he does shy at Kempf! 

As a topical list for students to choose literature from, and on which they 
may check off their psychiatric progress, the book is a distinctly useful one. 
The bibliographic items (placed at the chapter-ends) and the numerous blank 
pages materially aid this use of the volume, so that it certainly has value 
outside of Professor Bridges’s own lecture classes. One should not expect it 
to replace Jelliffe and White, Church and Peterson, or Kraepelins’s “Psy- 
chiatrie”! (And yet this is exactly what some repleted students will do — 
and think themselves already psychiatrists; and criticize all manner of 
intricate mysteries in numerous periodicals — even as you and I.) 

; Gerorce V. N. Dearsory. 


EssenTIALs oF SociaL Psycno.tocy — (Revised and Enlarged Edition). 
By Emory S. Bogardus, Ph. D., Professor of Sociology, University of Southern 
California. Univ. of Southern Calif. Press. September, 1920. Pp. 287. 


Professor Bogardus believes that the task of social psychology is, first, 
104 
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to explain those mental attributes of the individual which are directly involved 
in his social adjustments, and then to show how the group itself is composed 
of independent personalities, how it functions as a whole, and how it controls 
the individual. Thus social psychology is conceived to be “psychological 
in its origin and sociological in its outlook.” 


Among the psychological determinants of the social behavior of the 
individual, instinctive reactions are held to be fundamental. The author 
apparently adopts uncritically the schedule of instincts proposed by Professor 
McDougall. The personality is essentially composed of such innate responses, 
with a varying number of conscious or habitual modifications which come into 
existence when an instinct fails to function successfully in a new situation. 
The réle of the emotions and sentiments, as well as of the instincts, is primarily 
egoistical. The task of socializing the personality, therefore, requires a 
careful analysis of man’s social capacities which may be utilized to make the 
instincts, emotions and sentiments acceptable to the society in which he lives. 
{mong the attributes which make for this process of socialization, the author 
discerns the following: communicativeness, mirthfulness, and social dependa- 
bility. The suggestion-imitation phenomenon is an unvarying social law 
which conditions the arousal and development of these traits. Fashion, 
custom, convention and craze are manifestations of the principle at work in 
society. Invention and leadership are likewise held to be important assets 
of a personality, for only by the exercise of these can social progress be real- 
ized. The author, satisfied that he has analyzed the psychological substrate 
of the social behavior of the individual, leads us now to a consideration of 
group phenomena. 

In both temporary groups and permanent groups we are at once faced 
with the problem of conflict. The dialectic of group struggles is a subject of 
primary importance to the social psychologist. ‘The author wishes to recog- 
nize both the economic conflicts and the psychological, and accordingly gives 
weight both to Carver’s theory of social evolution and Tarde’s laws of social 
development. These theories hold that society advances only in proportion 
as the destructive competition and deceptive behavior give way to productive 
competition and discussion. The principles laid down regarding the agencies 
and types of social control are in the main based upon the formulations of 
Professor Ross. ‘The most important influences for contrc! are custom, taboo, 
personal belief, law, government, education, art, and public opinion. The 
author summarizes his principle thesis as follows: “Social progress is deter- 
mined by the amount, quality, and methods of social control, and upon the 
intensity, quality and persistence of individual initiative, inventiveness, and 
leadership.” 

The chapters in which the foregoing sociological theories are developed 
are clear and commendably concrete. The portion of the book, however, 
which deals with the psychology of the individual seems inadequate in the 
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light of recent contributions which materially aid in understanding the prob. 
lems of personality. Studies of immense importance to the social psychologist 
have been made within the past decade by psychoanalysis, clinicians, and 
experimentalists. The social psychologist can no longer appeal for authority 
solely to outworn conceptions of imitativeness, gregariousness or complex 
social instincts. He must keep abreast of the times, which means that he 
must utilize the best of the material currently produced on the subjects of 
individual differences, emotionality, volition, normal and psychopathic per. 
sonalities, and character traits. There can be no doubt that the principal 
problems with which the book treats, such as the social behavior of the 
individual, language, crowd and group phenomena, and social control, are 
all true data of social psychology. It is something to have outlined the field 
and to have suggested a large number of concrete problems which need 
psychological explanation; but the demarcation of province and the setting of 
tasks is only a beginning. We must look to the future to produce a book 
which will interpret and elucidate these problems in the light of modem, 
scientific psychology. G. W. A. 


PsycHo.ocy or THE Orner-One: An InTROpUcToRY Text-Boox or 
Psycuotocy. By Max F. Meyer, Professor of Experimental Psychology in 
the University of Missouri. Columbia, Missouri. The Missouri Book 
Company, 1921. Pp. vi, 439; illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


S the possible reader already has been adequately informed, this 
book is from Missouri and it surely needs to be “shown,” for it is 
something somewhat new. Many will recall the author’s previous 
book, “The Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior,” and the cir- 

cumstance that it too was novel both in design and execution, showing, 
among other esoteric matters, that “the distinction of a general resistance and 
specific resistances in neurones permits a mathematical demonstration of the 
‘possibility’ of the responding motor point being definitely changed by revers- 
ing the ‘temporal order’ of qualitatively differing stimuli.” But this book 
is intended for elementary students (in some colleges and universities) who 
will never have any more psychology after it than they have had before it. 
As a step “downward” toward the coming adequate text for grammar- 
school use, let us welcome it warmly, however advanced certain of its dis- 
cussions certainly are. 

The “other one” in its title is only an attempt to stress (unduly, many 
would claim) that introspection is of no account to speak of in psychology. 
This work takes cognizance of nothing that may not be revealed by the 
senses of an external observer. In other words, it is a treatise in social 
physiology (see below), and its title is a misnomer as well as a novelty; itis 


frank “behaviorism.” 
No manner is at hand for better conveying hither the details of the 
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book’s matter than a quotation of its twenty chapter-titles; these are as 
follows: — “The Other-One becomes an object of interest to us; the Other- 
One manifests machine-like reactions; the Other-One’s reactions are either 
concerted or local; concerted action presents a problem to the architect of 
the nervous system; the Other-One appears now attentive, now absent- 
minded, now inattentive; the Other-One varies his mode of reaction gradually 
or suddenly: he learns and wills; how the Other-One’s developed nervous 
functions show up anatomically; the Other-One’s most interesting reflexes 
and instinctive actions; space-perception on the skin: a species of condensa- 
tion of the nervous functioning [plenty of introspection and of consciousness 
comes in here]; Nature enables the Other-One to perceive space at a distance 
(and consciousness comes in here too]; Nature divides the spectrum for the 
Other-One’s space-perception at a distance [and here]; Nature makes a 
second division of the spectrum; the Other-One is equipped with a sense 
organ particularly suited to signals; the Other-One’s talking machinery; 
rhythm: motions grouped and thus repeated; how the Other-One talks and 
writes to himself; if the Other-One is born blind, or deaf, — what then?; 
the Other-One walks in his sleep; disturbances of personality; abnormalities; 
the psychology of the Other-One and the sciences other than psychology; 
the mysteries of the soul.” Then there are a dozen pages of questions and 
answers, and a brief index. 

“The psychologist is not interested in your soul, but in certain functions 
of your organism, in those which are directly of social significance.” Thus, 
in one of the temporary obsessions of the day, do certain psychologists belie 
the name of their science and frankly try to degrade it to a phase of a narrow 
physiology. The materialists are always with us, like the poor; and charity 
verily covereth a multitude of sins — even perhaps the carnal sin of denying 
that psychology has a birthright, a subject-matter, and a pre-eminent dignity 
ofitsown. And no one knows this better than “the Other-One,” as he would 
be bound to admit. Georce V. N. Dearporn. 


BRIGHTNESS AND DuLLNEsS IN CHILDREN. By Herbert Woodrow, 
University of Minnesota. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. pp. 21-322. 


The book really covers more than the title would indicate. In the 
fourteen chapters which the volume contains, the following subjects are 
treated: (a) the measurement of intelligence (b) brightness and dullness 
(c) brains (d) physical defects (€) anatomical age (f) pedagogical age (g) 
simple mental processes (h) association, memory and attention (i) complex 
mental processes (j) mental organization (k) heredity (.) the organization of 
association (m) educational methods. As a summary of the most important 
findings on the enumerated topics, Dr. Woodrow’s book will commend itself 
not only to the general reader but to the psychologist as well. 

The author has quoted freely, perhaps a little too freely, but it must be 
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conceded that he has shown sound judgment in the selection of his author, 
and passages, and has brought the results up to date. Dr. Woodrow has done 
well to present the facts and the findings without introducing controversia| 
matter. The chapters which present more of the author’s views ap 
those on dullness and brightness and on the organization of education and 
educational methods. The book is illustrated but lacks a preface, beginning 
rather abruptly though effectively with the letter Francis Galton wrote jp 
his sister, the day before his fifth birthday. A. A. Rosacx, 


Tue Science or Oursetves. A Sequel to the “Descent of Man.” By 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K. C. S.1.,C. I. E. London. Henry Frowde, ang 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. Pp. x, 326. 


This book is still harder to review adequately than it is to read, for jt 
is the work (or pleasure) of a man who evidently has had little real training 
either in psychology or in neural physiology. Sir Bampfylde Fuller ha; 
written “Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment,” “The Empire of India,” 
“Life and Human Nature,” and “other works” and probably India is his 
field for literary and scientific achievement. 

He describes three planes of nervous activity, the physical (instinctive), 
the spiritual (psychic) and the mental (reflective), but the present reviewer 
cannot see that he arrives anywhere (save at his own satisfaction?) in three 
hundred pages of print. The author’s attitude is seen from two sentences 
of the Preface: “Human nature produces consequences that can be measured 
arithmetically: we can deal with the perceptible consequences of loyalty and 
disaffection, of industry and idleness. The object of this book is, however, to 
use reasoning inference is an instrument for detecting the causes from which 
such consequences spring,” — uninfluenced by sentiment, of which “Reason 
takes no account”! Yet, he says, “Charity, at all events, should welcome an 
attempt to analyze human nature.” For “tout comprendre est tout 
pardonner.” Georce Van Ness Dearsory. 


Tue Trenp or tHe Race. A Studyof Present Tendenciesin the Biological 
Development of Civilized Mankind. By Samuel J. Holmes, Ph. D., Professor 
of Zoology, University of California. New York. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1921. Pp. v, 396. Price, $4.00 net. 


Sociology and neuropsychiatry will find this new book one of impor 
tance in their orientations of individuals and of relationships. To this fact 
the work’s chapter-titles certify: 

“An Introductory Orientation; The Hereditary Basis; The Inher 
tance of Mental Deiects and Disease; The Heritable Basis of Crime and 
Delinquency; The Inheritance of Mental Ability; The Decline of the Birth 
Rate; The Causes of the Decline of the Birth Rate; Natural Selection i 
Man; The Selective Influence of War; The Selective Function of Religion; 
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Sexual Selection and Assortative Mating; Consenguineous Marriages and 
Miscegenation; The Possible Réle of Alcohol and Disease in Causing Heredi- 
tary Defects; The Alleged Influence of Order of Birth and Age of Parents 
upon Offspring; The Racial Influence of Industrial Development; and 
Retrospect and Prospect.” 

There are also a valuable list of bibliographic references at the end of 
each chapter, and an ample index. 


Besides being of professional use to sociologists and to physicians, 
this volume “makes available to the layman the latest results of scientific 
study in regard to the various forces which are at present modifying the 
inherited qualities of civilized man. Some of the most important problems 
confronting us as a result of the War receive a new illumination, in the author’s 
fresh and vigorous handling of such subjects as the hereditary basis of civili- 
zation, the inheritance of mental defects and diseases, the inheritable basis 
of crime and delinquency, the declining birth-rate and its causes, and the 
selective influence of war.” 

The work has much that may properly give the humanity-proud reli- 
gionist and philosopher food for deeper thought. For example: ‘“Every- 
where the nemesis of degeneracy hangs threateningly over the organic world. 
The attainment of any degree of complexity or perfection of organization is 
no guaranty against deterioration. There is not the slightest ground for 
believing that man himself is in any degree shielded from its insidious influence. 
In fact, it is not at all improbable that many existing peoples have descended 
from ancestors who were more favored with natural gifts, and we should 
bear in mind the possibility that our own civilization may become ‘one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.’” And Francis Galton says, “Our human civilized stock 
is far more weakly through congenital imperfection than that of any other 
species of animals, whether wild or domestic.” It seems as if the race should 
use its shame, as well as its superior intelligence, to correct such a state of 
things. At any rate, from such a viewpoint, obviously perfectly sound, 
eugenics has double importance. 

Chapter three, dealing with the inheritance of mental abnormalities, has 
much up-to-date matter of importance to psychiatry. He claims the heredity 
of epilepsy, although not as a single Mendelian character. As regards insan- 
ity, Holmes inclines to the opinion that “the hereditary basis of insanity is 
something positive, a definite pathological factor or factors working havoc 
with the normal development of the organism, and which may be kept from 
exercising to the full its deteriorating defects by an admixture of healthy 
germplasm.” In Mott’s principle of “antedating” or “anticipation” in 
neuropathic inheritance our author takes little stock. From the presumption 
(from work by Fraser and Watson) that of the feebleminded 57 per cent show 
a positive Wasserman, he inclines to the probability that here (in syphilis) 
we are dealing with the transmission of an infection liable to very various 
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degrees of severity — a general conclusion (of variability) which would explain 
many controversial points in neurosyphilology. 

The decline in the birth-rate Professor Holmes ascribes chiefly to volun- 
tary limitation, as probably is correct; suggests his belief (following Robinson) 
that two million abortions may be performed in this country yearly; ang 
expresses his opinion that “Neo-Malthusianism,” birth-control, is coming to 
be more and more favorably considered in medical circles and elsewhere. 
“The attempt to make ignorance the bulwark of morality has always broken 
down,” and approves of sexual knowledge in this direction for all married 
couples. 

Altogether this is a meaty book that few can afford to miss. His dis. 
cussion of the injurious effects of alcohol for example on inheritance js as 
interesting as it is timely. Georce Van Ness Dearzory. 


Setr-Devetopment. A Handbook for the Ambitious. By H. Adding. 
ton Bruce, Author of “The Riddle of Personality,” ““Nerve Control and How 
to Gain it,” etc. New York and London. Funk & Wagnalls Company 
1921. Pp. x, 332. Price, $1.50 net. Ps 


The well-known popularizer of applied psychology who writes this 
interesting book, states its main purpose in these terms: “. all men 
of normal psychic constitution contain within themselves success-winning 
powers or faculties or attributes, utilized by the great majority to nothing 
like their possible maximum of use. How to draw upon these powers, and 
at the same time how to direct them to ends compatible with a wholesome 
philosophy of life, it is my endeavor to make clear.” The present reviewer 
considers that he has achieved this purpose in a volume that will be of really 
practical, as well as educational, value to very many persons. 

The book is written in Bruce’s familiar excellent language which appeals 
to all grades of students of English, being clear, straightforward, and unequiv- 
ocal, as is the nature of good English. Besides a preface, which orients 
the reader in the author’s endeavor, and a good index, there are thirty practical 
topical discussions or essays in psychotherapy in a very broad sense of the 
term, averaging eleven pages each. “Organize Your Life,” “Believe in 
Yourself,” “Nourish Your Soul,” “Grow in Initiative,” “Defense Reactions,” 
“Get the Joy Habit,” “Face the Unpleasant,” “To Profit from Defeat,” 
are eight samples of the topics considered. The book has numerous quota- 
tions from writers who know things, anecdotes of interesting personalities, 
and through it all runs an elevating yet practical motif that reminds one of 
the will to be glad, whether it comes from the silent pen of the lamented 
author of the triumphant “Pollyanna” or from the uplifting professional 
remarks of some more than usually wise and up-to-date psychiatrist or psy- 
chopathologist to his worried patients. In the flood of oh-be-joyful literature, 
it is perfectly natural to forget at times that its scientific basis is absolutely 
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as sound and permanent as its benefits are real to the human race. It enjoys 
the highest sanctions. 

But many topics outside of joyous “uplift” are adequately treated of 
in Bruce’s latest book — such as “Aids to Real Thinking,” “The Power to 
Perceive,” “How to Talk Well,” etc. 

The volume is one of value, to be recommended to recovering and recov- 
ered psychoneurotics, as well as to normal people who would better under- 
stand their own personal superficies. Georce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


HeattuH Epucation AND THE Nutrition Crass. A Report of The 
Bureau of Educational Experiments. Descriptive and Fducational Sections 
by Jean Lee Hunt. Studies of Height and Weight and Mental Measurements 
by Buford J. Johnson, Ph. D. Report on Physical Examinations, 1919-1920 
by Edith M. Lincoln, M.D. New York. E. P. Dutton & Company, 1921. 
Pp. xvii, 281. Three half-tone illustrations and numerous graphs and 
statistical tables. Price, $3.50. 


This is the complete report of “The Bureau of Educational Experiments” 
of research made in Public School 64, New York City, between February, 
1918, and June, 1921, and financed (if one may judge so by the dedication 
of the volume) by Elizabeth Sprague Co lidge. 

‘What is the Nutrition Class? What can it do for us? Individually? 

as a nation? Is it a passing fad, or a substantial addition to modern 
provisions for private and public welfare? Health Education and the Nutri- 
tion Class offers answers to these questions and to many others. It presents 
a detailed report of the series of nutrition classes organized by the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments in a city public school and supplies a well- 
rounded interpretation of the experience and the results afforded. Social, 
racial and individual factors are carefully considered. Two special chapters 
on growth and on measurements of mental ability in underweight children 
are features of particular interest and value. In a concluding chapter the 
educational problems of a health program are analyzed and clarified, and the 
possibilities and limitations of the nutrition class as a factor in national 
health-making clearly defined.” So runs the advertisement on the jacket of 
the volume. 

Of the 894 scholars of the first, fifth, sixth and seventh grades, the open 
air classes, and the supernormal class (most of them of Russian and Austrian 
Jewish birth), 17.7 per cent were found to be underweighted — and this 
means more than it would mean in the case of adults (whose weight-norms 
are all far too high beyond the third life-decade). Out of these 160 lean 
children 105 were enrolled in these nutrition-classes. 

The “chief points in the thinking” of the Bureau members as the study 
ended were as follows: “The efficient program of health education must 
recognise the primary importance of nutritional status as a basis for estimat-~ 
ing general physical condition among children. . . . Results of the 
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health program should be evaluated currently through individual records of ' 
growth-increment and nutritional status. . . . The resources of the’ 
school for supplying the chief provisions essential to the success of an edy. 
cational health-program are greatly superior to those at the command of 
any other agency. . . . The preventive program of health education 
must be basic, an integral part of the school’s general thinking, administra. 
tion, and equipment. . . . The school can greatly strengthen itz 
educational practice by making the adjustments in its equipment and pm. 
cedure demanded by the health program.” 

This seems to be a good beginning toward diet programs in the schools, 
intending the reform of the children’s dietary in their homes. Let the impop 
tant work go on! Georce Van Ness Dearzory, 
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